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THE NEW ERA 


Today, the world is being engulfed in another great, 
purifying flood. It is a flood of strite among nations, 
among classes and among men. Farsighted business men 
are preparing, as did Noah, looking forward to a New Era 
—a world refined of selfishness, greed, suspicion and envy. 


Right preparation demands adherence to Truth and Jus- 
tice—the basic laws of right business management. L. V. 
Estes INcORPORATED is a professional organization whose 
function is to apply those principles as an aid to modern 
business, and whose policy is to perform that function 
with competence, reliability, and energy. 


The New Era will bring new relationships between em- 
ployer and employee, new methods of management, new 
standards of production. The Estes policy is to promote 
harmonious relationships now, to develop the individuality 
of workmen, stimulate their ambition and secure their 
co-operation, 


The results of this service, in increased production, low- 
ered costs and lessened waste, insure to Capital a fair re- 
turn, to Labor a fair reward and to the Public a fair price. 


An interesting phase of the Estes policy is treated com- 
prehensively in a booklet, “Human Relations in Industry,” 
which will be mailed on request to anyone interested. 


ci | +\V-FSTES INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS ===> 
1511 Century Building 202 South State Street, Chicago 









ORGANIZATION + PRODUCTION CONTROL 


COSTS AND ACCOUN . ALS 
METHODS AND PROCESSES ‘ zee. Seine 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 















“In buying Fire Insurance, I’d rather know the Company 
behind the contract than listen to tiresome details about points 
that mean little or nothing to me. 


“I know mighty little about the clauses and exceptions that 
make a policy best for given purposes—and | haven't got the 
time to learn the technical side of the Insurance business 
but | do know a good deal about human nature. 


“And I know that when an Agent who knows his business 
talks to me about a policy in a Company with the right ideals 
of service to its policyholders—and when | know that Com 
pany has succeeded because it has satisfied the people who 
have bought its policies— 


“And when my Agent remarks that the AMERICAN EAGLE is 
a strong American Company, that clinches the argument. 


“T can bank on that Company, and feel comfortable when 
its policy is delivered to me.” 


AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cash Capital, One Million Dollars 
HENRY EVANS, President 
Main Office Pacific Coast Dept. Western Dept. 
80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg., 207 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York San Francisco. Chicago. 





Fire, Marine, Automobile, Tornado or Windstorm, Rents, Riot and Civil Commotion, Explosion, 


Sprinkler Leakage, Registered Mail and Allied Lines of Insurance on Property 


Ask the AMERICAN EAGLE AGENT for 


Service 
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with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 














A Business Giant’s Experience 


—What Is It Worth to You? 


How much would you pay for the privilege of meeting personally 
the builders of America’s most successful business enterprises, and 
asking them searching questions, not only about their successes ut 
about their struggles, their disappointments, their failures? Richard 
Spillane has had this rare privilege with Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the 
man who made The Saturday Evening Post. His series of articles 
now appearing in Forbes are of absorbing interest and more—they 
are of tremendous practical value to all business erecutives. 
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_ELECTRICAL APPARATUS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


* 


Follow the growth of the motor-car 
industry, and you’ll find that methods, 
processes, and machines have again and 
again been revolutionized by a single 
force—Electricity- 


One improvement in electric lighting 
has followed close on the heels of 
another. 


Product has been bettered and labor 
economized through electric drive. 


New machines and time-saving im- 
provements on existing ones became 
possible only through this universal 
force. 


Today the span of improvement has 
widened to include an application of 
current as great as light and power— 
commercial electric heat. 


Through this heat the motor-car 














Westinghouse-Equipped Electric Ovens 
are used at the plant of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, for baking 
enameled metal parts. 


Getting Better Heat 
without Fire 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


manufacturer finds the most satisfactory 
solution to his problem of enameling 
metal parts. 


Through the use of electric heat he 
can be sure of an even temperature that 
bakes the enamel from the bottom, leav- 
ing it dense and free from blowholes. 


Moreover, he minimizes fire risk and 
greatly reduces the time required for 
proper baking of enamel. 


Electric heat is used today for a 
variety of commercial purposes in many 
branches of industry, but always re- 
tains its fundamental advantages of 
evenness, ease of regulation, cleanliness 
and safety. 


The wide experience of Westinghouse 
industrial heating engineers is placed 
freely at your disposal. 
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Press for forming hot-molded 


Hot Table used in making 
compounds 


Electric Glue Pot keeps glue . - 
celluloid articles 


at proper heat 


Electric Solder Pot combines 
safety with convenience 
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UCCESS has been defined in a thousand 

different ways. My definition, if com- 

pressed into a single sentence, would run 
something like this: 7 

Success is finding, or making, that position 
which enables you to contribute to the world the 
very greatest service of which you are capable 
through the diligent, persevering, resolute culti- 
vation of all the faculties God has endowed you 

with, and doing it all with cheerfulness, scorn- 
ing to allow difficulties or defeats to drive you 
to pessimism or despair. 

It is a reflection upon the business world that 
success in business heretofore has been meas- 
ured, not so much by what a man has accom- 
plished, as by the amount of money he has ac- 
cumulated, whereas in other walks of life suc- 
cess is measured according to what a man has 
achieved. 

A Paderewski is rated, not according to his 
bank account, but according to his superhuman 
skill. Who would*think of fixing Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s place according to the amount of her 
wealth? Edison will be accorded a high niche 
among the immortals whether he leaves little 
or much in the way of money. It wasn’t Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s money-earning power which 
stamped him as one of the greatest figures of 
modern times. Lincoln did not die rich. Is the 
success of such men as Charles W. Eliot, Wilbur 
Wright, John R. Mott, Cass Gilbert, John S. 
Sargent, John Brashear, William Dean Howells, 
Edwin Markham, John Burroughs, Luther Bur- 
bank, Theodore N. Vail, Minor C. Keith, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Henry Ward Beecher 
to be measured by the financial yardstick? 

Happily, more enlightened ideas of what con- 
stitutes genuine success are beginning to pene- 
trate industry and commerce. 

It is coming to be recognized among modern 
business leaders that the rolling up of a gigantic 
fortune no longer is accepted as success unless 
the process has been accompanied by service of 
commensurate value to mankind. 

Such men as Daniel G. Reid, Thomas Fortune 
Ryan, H. H. Rogers, James R. Keene, James A. 
Patten, Daniel J. Sully, Anthony N. Brady, 
Horace Havemeyer, all were or are millionaires, 
yet who would today think of setting them as ex- 
amples of successful Americans? 

No. Success, we now realize, consists of be- 
ing and doing, not simply accumulating. 

There is danger, however, of looking upon ill 
Jarge fortunes as proof of sharp practices, dis- 
honesty, profiteering or other form of question- 
able conduct. 

The truth is that the majority (although by 
no means all) of large American fortunes were 
won through useful services on a large scale. 

Hasn’t Henry Ford done a great deal for 
millions of his own countrymen and others 
throughout the world? Is he to be begrudged the 
enormous fortune he has garnered? 

James J. Hill died very rich; yet who will 
deny that he did a giant’s work in the develop- 
ment of the United States and in making millions 
of blades of grass and stalks of wheat grow 
where none grew before? 

Edward H. Harriman accumulated money at 
an inordinate rate during the last ten years of 
his life; nevertheless his work, on the whole, 
was constructive and beneficial to the nation. 

Endless nonsense is spoken and written about 
money. 

My conviction is that every person should earn 
all he can—not rake in by hook or by crook all 








What Is Success? 


BY THE EDITOR 


he can, but earn all he can; not necessarily all 
the money he can, but all the particular form of 
reward which goes with one’s activities. 

In the business world unusual achievement 
commonly reaps a reward in the form of money, 
and it is entirely honorable for anyone and every- 
one in the business world to strive to get all 








SUCCESS 


It’s doing your job the best you can 

And being just to your fellow-man ; 

It’s making money, but holding friends, 

And staying true to your aims and ends; 

It’s figuring how and learning why, 

And looking forward and thinking high, 

And dreaming a little and doing much; 

It’s keeping always in closest touch 

With what is finest in word and deed; 

It’s being thorough, yet making speed; 

It’s daring blithely the field of chance 

While making labor a brave romance; 

It’s going onward despite defeat 

And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 

It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 

It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair; 

It’s looking up at the stars above, 

And drinking deeply of life and love; 

It’s struggling on with the will to win, 

But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 

It’s sharing sorrow, and work, and mirth, 

And making better this good old earth; 

It’s serving, striving through strain and stress, 

It’s doing your noblest—that’s Success. 
—“The Rambler.” 








the financial reward he actually earns, for the 
fundamental fact is that unless a business man 
or a business concern makes at least a moderate 
amount of money he or it cannot remain in busi- 
ness. 

Earning money is a proper, a necessary, func- 
tion and ambition in business, and because verv 
large amounts are earned by certain individuals 
and by certain corporations, it is no proof that 
any unfair or dishonest acts have been perpe- 
trated. 

Happily, as already said, many modern leaders 
in business now feel that the mere piling up of 
millions is not the highest goal in business, but 
that the supreme purpose of any business must be 
to render a service equal to the price charged for 
it, and that the business man or business enter- 
prise which aspires to win the highest recognition 
for success must distinguish himself or itself, not 
by the magnitude of the profits, but the value of 
the service performed. 

I know numbers of multi-millionaires who 
would give millions to stand well in the estima- 









tion of their fellowmen. These men set up 
moneymaking as their chief goal and regarded 
the rendering of service as a wholly secondary 
consideration. But now that they have amassed 
their millions in that way, they feel very poig- 
nantly that they have attained no worthwhile 
success either according to the verdict of their 
own consciences or the verdict of their fellow- 
men. 

James A. Farrell, the tremendously hard- 
working president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, recently made the remark that 
rather than make money the way some people 
he knew were making it, he would blow his 
brains out. 

This view, happily for the stability of this re- 
public, is spreading with encouraging rapidity 
among the present generation of business men. 

Had no halt been called to the views and prac- 
tices current among financial and _ business 
Goliaths ten, fifteen and twenty years ago, when 
“soulless trusts” were springing up all over the 
country, then nothing could be more certain 
than that sooner or later the United States would 
have headed towards a revolution. 

After having studied the careers of many of 
our richest men, and after having obtained from 
many of them an outpouring of their inmost 
thoughts, my conclusion about money is this: 

Money is a very desirable thing, even a lot 
of it. Its possession enables one to do a great 
many things which are impossible if one lacks 
it. There is no such potent material instrument 
for enabling one to do worthy deeds in large 
number and on a large scale. Money, indeed, 
is so desirable, so useful, so rich in possibilities 
for worthy accomplishment, that one should ex- 
ercise every honorable effort to acquire every 
dollar of it that one can earn, but there is not 
enough money in the world to compensate one 
for turning even one sharp corner, for never 
have I known an instance of ill-gotten money to 
have yielded true happiness to possessor and his 
offspring. 

Some of the most genuinely successful men I 
know are neither rich nor famous, but they are 
finding intense satisfaction in doing the work 
they are doing because they feel that it is exactly 
the work they are fitted to do and they have the 
consciousness that they are doing it to the very 
limit of their ability. They are putting into the 
world the very best that is in them. 

During Lord Leverhulme’s recent visit to 
America, Thomas Dreier, while chatting with 
him, happened to drop the remark, “A rich man 
like you —————-.” “What do you mean by 
rich?” Lord Leverhulme interrupted him. The 
famous British manufacturer and philanthropist 
gave a little dissertation emphasizing that money 
did not make a man rich, but that riches and 
success consisted of what a man was and what 
he accomplished -of helpfulness to his fellowmen. 

Not because I read it in the Bible, but from 
my own observation and experience I have 
learned as profoundly as I have learned any- 
thing that it profits a man little to gain the whole 
world if he loses his own innate self-respect 
and deservedly loses the respect of his fellow- 
men. 

The fruits of twenty-four carat success are 
the highest development of one’s own character 
and capacity, the achievement of the largest pos- 
sible measure of worthy service within one’s 
sphere whatever that sphere may be, and, as a 
rule, the esteem of one’s friends and fellows. 

Success is not spelled $ucce$$. 
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Increased Knowledge Means 
Increased Production! 


Prejudice and suspicion — lack of realization concerning 
the fundamentals —and a whole lot of other things cause 
unrest, increased labor turnover, lessened production. 


Change the viewpoints of your workers, and you will 
note quick changes in morale! 


The greenhorn worker may not be as green as you think 
he is—/first, he’s got to want to! 


Our entire effort, based upon ten years of practical ex- 
perience in every kind of industry, is solely and simply 
changing viewpoints—we accomplish results hoped for in 
phenomenal time. 


Let us loose in your plant—then watch your pro- 
duction sheet! 


An interview will teach you much, and if you’re not 
absolutely negative to anything worth while, we’ll win 
your association. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 














Copyright, 1970, Shertnan Service. Int., - 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Straight Line Methods 


ERNST & ERNST 


A straight line is the shortest distance between two 
points. 


Method is System in following the straight line. It 


develops the perfect organization. 


The Straight Line Methods of Ernst @® Ernst assure 
the executive, at all times, exact knowledge in all 
branches of his business, based on facts and figures. 


Straight Line Methods is strictly an American idea. 
Its development and growth is due to the correct- 
ness of the idea and to the high quality of the 
System Service of Ernst @ Ernst, its originators. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS SYSTEMS. 
TAX SERVICE 





WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY DETROIT ATLANTA 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


AND COMMENT 


FACT 


Have you ever noticed that when we are cock- 
sure that certain things will happen they have a 
habit of fooling us by not happening? The 
original Rothschild once declared that there 
were only a few tines 
in a man’s life when 


A LITTLE 
HABIT everyth**g pointed ab- 
THINGS solutely to a big rise in 
HAVE the stock market—and 


that, when that time 
came, the thing to do was to act the other way, 
to sell your holdings of stocks. Lately a lot of 
momentous developments which we all were sure 
would happen haven’t happened. 

Prohibition was to bring a revolution among 
American workmen. Prohibition was to bank- 
rupt half the hotel proprietors in America, Pro- 
hibition was to ruin Californian and other grape 
growers. Well, prohibition has done none of 
these things; it has had exactly the opposite 
effect. Everybody predicted that the ending of 
the war would cause a terrible slump in 
America’s exports of goods and commodities to 
Europe. Exports since the war have been higher 
than during the war. The demoralization in 
the foreign exchanges was also going to stop 
the purchasing of goods here for export to 
Europe. Fooled again. 

When the Federal Reserve Banking law was 
passed everybody declared that fancy rates for 
money would never again be seen in Wall Street. 
It has not been uncommon lately for money rates 
to skyrocket to 15 and 25 per cent., while com- 
mercial borrowers are paying as high rates to- 
day as were paid during the previous generation. 
As for the cost of living, the ending of the war 
was to bring it down headlong. Well, we all 
know the answer. 

Peace was to bring a veritable flood of immi- 
gration from the wrecked belligerent nations. 
But the fact is that about as many emigrants are 
leaving week by week as are arriving. At first 
nobody doubted for a moment that the Peace 
Treaty would be ratified. Well, it is still un- 
signed. The release from military service of 
three million ablebodied men was to strew the 
country with unemployment on a scale never be- 
fore suffered. The actuality: workers were 
never so scarce before. The dismissal of women 
workers from war plants was to send thousands 
of women out begging for jobs as domestic ser- 
vants. The begging is all the other way round. 

Moral: When you don’t know, it’s well not 
to be too dogmatically sure. And even when 
you think you know, remember that the future 
has a little habit of upsetting the prettiest of our 
calculations. 

* * * 


To salesmen: Use your shoes or let someone 
else fill them. 
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One day a manufacture: took a census of his 
400 workmen to find out how much money they 
had in their pockets. The average was $28. 
If the Steel Corporation’s work::en each car- 

ried the same amount 
‘ the total for them would 


WHY YOU 

SHOULDN’T be almost $8,000,000. 

CARRY MUCH The American Tele- 

POCKET MONEY phone Company's em- 
ployees would have 


something like $5,500,000 similarly withdrawn 
from business channels. And if half the people 
in America were to carry round with them $28 
each, the total would reach the staggering figure 
of $1,500,000,000. 

This practice, more rife today than ever be- 
fore, of carrying around large amounts of cur- 
rency is an economic crime. It tends to increase 
the cost of living. It checks the development of 
the nation’s resources. It retards enterprise. It 
reduces the banks’ ability to furnish credit to the 
industrial and business world. It forces interest 
rates up. It fosters caution, even pessimism, 
among the banking fraternity, the holders of the 
nation’s purse strings. And it hurts the work- 
man by reducing the amount of business which 
could and would be done were money and credit 
more plentiful in banking channels. It will 
hasten the business depression which nearly all 
experts declare is bound to come sooner or 
later. And, consequently, it makes for unem- 
ployment. 

If everybody in America were to carry around 
$28 it would represent a sum greater than ail 
the gold in the land. It would more than equal 
half the total currency in circulation in the 
United States. 

Expressed thus, the crime of withdrawing 
money uselessly from banking and business 
channels by carrying unnecessarily large amounts 
in the pocket becomes clear as day. Therefore, 
don’t do it. 

“Forbes” not only reaches a great many busi- 
ness executives but the majority of editors of 
company publications, house organs, in America. 
These executives and these editors can render a 
valuable service to the country, and particularly 
to wage-earners, by drawing pointed attention 
to the injury they are inflicting upon themselves 
by carrying fat wallets instead of promptly de- 
positing every possible dollar in either the sav- 
ings bank or some other financial institution, thus 
making the money available for all sorts of busi- 
ness purposes, and increasing the demand for 
workers. This whole subject was treated funda- 
mentally in our last issue in an article which has 
created nationwide interest. Permission is here 
given company publications to reprint both that 
article and this editorial, with a view to obtain- 


ing valuable practical results. 
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A business man may not be the next president 
of the United States, but one thing morally cer- 
tain is that business men will sit in the next 
Presi‘ent’s Cabinet. The people have demon- 

strated forcibly that they 


BUSINFSS MEN are sick and tired of hav- 


WILL SIT ing impractical dreamers 
IN THE NEXT and lightweights at the 
CAPINET 


head of the largest busi- 
ness organization in the 
land, the Government. The administration of 
the affairs of a nation as large and as 
progressive as the United States calls for the 
ablest business brains the nation possesses. Com- 
plaint has been made that President Wilson has 
been unable to induce first-class men of affairs 
to accept appointment as members of the multi- 
farious commissions which have become so out- 
standing a feature of government as now prac- 
tised in the United States. There is reason why 
men of the largest calibre have refused to ac- 
cept offices proffered by President Wilson. 

It can be taken for granted, however, that 
there is scarcely a business or financial leader in 
America who would not gladly accept a call from 
the next President, whoever he may be, to sit in 
the Cabinet. It is here assumed that the next 
President will not insist on surrounding himself 
with mere rubber stamps, with Secretaries con- 
tent to act as mere office boys. The folly of such 
an arrangement has been painfully proven dur- 
ing the last eighteen months. No man is big 
enough to take upon his shoulders the entire 
responsibility of conducting the government of 
a nation of 110,000,000 people. It is deeply re- 
grettable that it cost President Wilson almost 
his life and most of his one-time popularity to 
learn this lesson. However, the next occupant 
of the White House is certain to profit by Mr. 
Wilson’s tragic experience. 


* * * 
Bad temper is bad business. 
* * * 


Dodging work is the hardest work of all and 
yields the poorest returns. 
* * * 
The man who sticks rarely gets stuck. 
* 2 6 
Money is what you make it: a blessing or a 
curse. And a lot depends on how you make it. 
* * * 
There’s more fun in leading than lagging. 
* * * 
Do you make up a mental balance-sheet of 
yourself every night? 
* * * 
Coal prices these days do remind us that the 
wise men have always said that there is very 
little difference between coal and diamonds. 
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The newly-appointed Railroad Labor Board, which recently met for the first time in Washington. Photograph shows, left to right, standing: 
G. Wallace W. Hanger, of Washington, D. C. (member of the public group), secretary, and Albert Phillips, of California; seated: William 
L. Parks, of Chicago; J. H. Elliott, of Dallas, Texas; Henry T, Hunt (former mayor of Cincinnati), chairman; Horace Baker, of Cincinnati, 


Experience teaches, but often at a ruinous 
price. There’s no sense in refusing to profit from 
the experiences of others, particularly those who 
have succeeded notably in one’s own line. I 
know many great finan- 
cial and business leaders 
who devour biographies 
of famous men and who 
read every authoritative 
article they can lay their 
hands on which tells how men of today got where 
they are. In other words, they are eager to 
avoid paying the price for experience which they 
can avoid by learning the results of similar ex- 
periences undergone by others. Some superior 
people sneer cynically at “success stories.” But 
I have observed that such people, as a rule, have 
made no record of their own worth publishing. 
The smart Aleck who knows it all is smart only 
in his own estimation, and by refusing to profit 
from the wisdom acquired by others, he is help- 
ing to make certain that he will never learn any 
better. 

The intensely interesting life-story of Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis now running in this magazine will 
repay any and every ambitious workman or 
executive who is really in earnest about mak- 
ing progress in the world. Mr. Curtis has passed 
through both failures and successes. He has had 
to study human nature in all its angles. In fact, 
his success is due, in large measure, to his ability 
to understand human nature better than the 
average man of affairs. And there is no business 
in which a profound knowledge of the genus 
home is not valuable. Some of our readers have 
been kind enough to say that they regard this 
story as one of the most helpful and inspiring 
published in years. It has, they add, the charm 
of dealing with a man who is still actively do- 
ing big things, whereas most biographies deal 
with men under the sod. If you have neglected 
to read this story, start now. We can supply a 
limited number of copies of the issues contain- 
ing the first two chapters. 


LEARN FROM 
EXPERIENCES 

OF OTHERS WHO 
HAVE DONE IT 


and James J. Forrester, of Cincinnati. 


This incident happened the other day on a 
train entering Buffalo. A mother, accompanied 
by her girl of perhaps eight years old or more 
who was carrying an enormous doll, was brag- 

ging about how she had 


A MOTHER, journeyed half across 
HER CHILD, . the continent without 
A DOLL— paying any fare for her 
AND LYING 


daughter, except $1.52 
on one part of the jour- 
ney where the conductor would not accept her 
lying. She chuckled over the cleverness of her 
idea of making the child bring her huge doll 
along. It was the doll, she gaily declared, which 
had helped her to fool the conductors about her 
child’s age. All this exulting over the trick she 
had played was indulged in right in the presence 
of the child. 
You can supply your own moral. 
es a 


Verve is better than nerve. 
* * * 


Honeyed words butter no parsnips. But 
neither do the other kind. 


* * * 
The greatest battle of all promises to be the 
Battle-of the Bonus. 
* * * 


Hoover is a good organizer. Mr. Depew 
should ask him to organize the suggested Middle 
Class Union. It would be a task worthy of his 
mettle. 

> + «6 

Landlords of today are not much different 
from their prototypes of two or three centuries 
ago. A way was finally found to bring them to 
their senses. History does sometimes repeat 
itself. 

* * * 
Note the central letter in “raise.” 
* * * 

France is prohibiting the importation of 

luxuries. Is there a tip in this for you and me? 


Will a hard-hearted public please shed a tear 
for William Wood, president of the Woolen 
Trust, the combination which dominates the 
manufacture of woolen goods in the United 

States? Mr. Wood, in 
PLEASE SHED his report for 1919, 
A TEAR FOR complains that the com- 
WM. WOOD OF pany had to wrestle wit 
WOOLEN TRUST “very unusual and dis- 

turbed conditions” and 
“the readjusting of industry to a pre-war or 
civilian basis.” He also pours out a pitiful tale 
of woe about there having been early in the year 
such “unsettled conditions throughout the coun- 
try that there was no market for goods,” with 
the consequence that “full production was not 
approached until August.” This left only four 
or five months during which the company was 
able to run at full production. Such an explana- 
tion naturally prepared stockholders for a poor 
financial showing for the year. What, think 
you, were the company’s profits, under such 


‘trying circumstances? 


The Woolen Trust actually reports net profits 
equal to $40 a share for the year! 

It was this same Mr. Wood, you may recall, 
who was so incensed over the prices charged by 
Lawrence shopkeepers that he promptly ordered 
them to lower their prices or he would establish 
a monster store to cut the feet from under them. 
Mr. Wood let it be known that his tender heart 
could not bear the thought of his workers being 
charged high prices. It kept him awake at night. 
It was monstrous. He would rise up in his 
wrath and flay them without mercy. He would 
teach them to exact unusual profits, the 
scoundrels that they were. 

It will now be seen with what clear con- 
science this champion of the common people 
could go after the scalps of these little shop- 
keepers. His own profits were only 40 per cent! 
Of course, had conditions been reasonably 


propitious for the American Woolen Company, 
and had it been able to work full time for twelve 
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months, instead of four or five months, profits 
would probably have reached one hundred per 
cent., which perhaps would have almost satisfied 
Mr. Wood, especially as the stock on which this 
percentage of profit has been made was originally 
nothing but the thinest of thin water, repre- 
senting nothing but “goodwill”—and we all know 
how much goodwill the Woolen Trust possesses 
among its own workers, among the dry goods 
trade and among the public. Who ever heard 
the slightest breath of criticism against Mr. 
Wood or his trust by the Lawrence workmen? 
True, during the memorable period when Mr. 
Wood was under indictment on a very ugly 
charge a few workmen did not regard him as 
exactly an ‘ideal champion of their cause; but, 
then, striking workmen are so frightfully un- 
reasonable. 

I know the history of the American Woolen 
Company. I know something about William 
Wood. I know how much his cold-blooded, 
autocratic methods of handling labor has done to 
stir up Bolshevistic and anarchistic sentiments 
among the thousands employed in his fifty-seven 
mills. I know that his $20,000,000 of common 
stock was for years of almost no value. I know 
that in the year before the war the company made 
not a cent on this stock—this water, rather. I 
know, too, that if the Woolen Trust had been 
as bitter against profiteering on its own part as 
William Wood was against alleged profiteering 
by Lawrence shopkeepers, his company would 
not be recording net profits for 1919 in excess 
of $15,500,000, following more than $12,000,000 
in 1918 and over $15,500,000 in 1917. The com- 
pany paid out last year more than $3,000,000 in 
dividends on this watery common stock, a sum 
which is greater than the total market value of 
the whole common stock issue was a few years 
ago. And in the past three years earnings ap- 
plicable to the common stock, after charges, 
taxes, and preferred dividends, have totalled 
fully 100 per cent. 

Statements have been assiduously circulated 
for some time that William Wood has “re- 
formed,” that he recently became convinced that 
his treatment of workers had been all wrong 
in the past, that he was now anxious to make 
amends for past misdeeds and that, in short, he 
had been reborn. His spectacular attack upon 
Lawrence merchants was cited as one of the first- 
fruits of his rebirth. Indeed, Mr. Wood was 
pictured as having sprouted a pair of beautiful 
wings. 

The wings, it would now appear, are attached, 
not to Mr. Wood, but to Mr. Wood’s prices. 
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Financial and business people are showing 
symptoms of nervousness. They are acting in a 
jumpy sort of way. They are manifesting a ten- 
dency to be stampeded. The financial community 
exhibited intense alarm 
when reports were re- 
ceived that panic had 


BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIAL MEN 


ARE A BIT broken out in Japan, 
NERVOUS causing the principal 

exchanges to close their 
doors. On the New York Stock Exchange quo- 


tations have fluctuated widely ; losses of five, ten 
and even forty points have occurred in one day. 
Commodity markets have been similarly irregu- 
lar. Bankers have become harder than ever to 
borrow from; business concerns of unquestion- 
able soundness complain that bankers are act- 
ing in a way which makes it extremely difficult 
to maintain business at full speed. 

Rumors that Congress was considering a $2,- 
000,000,000 Government bond issue to pay 
bonuses to ex-soldiers frightened the financial 
community, and even the later reports that bonus 
billions will be raised, not by bonds, but by addi- 
tional taxes, have failed to prove reassuring, 
since it is realized that taxes are already so heavy 
that they are a very potent factor in inflating 
the cost of living. The cruel fall in the prices 
of Liberty Bonds, bringing them down ten to fif- 
teen per cent. below the issue price, has not helped 
to steady the situation, especially as some of the 
leading railroad and industrial corporations in 
America are offering new securities at a level 
yielding a return of seven to eight per cent. The 
demoralization caused by the railway strike ag- 
gravated the general position, because it threw 
hundreds of factories, employing hundreds of 
thousands of men, into idleness and held up the 
distribution of finished products, which were in- 
tended to liquidate maturing loans. 

Altogether, quite a few little dents have been 
made in our rip-snorting boom. Surely, if every- 
body were as certain as they say they are that 
there’s nothing in the world to become alarmed 
over, we should not have witnessed these recent 
exhibitions of nervousness. 

* * * 


Strict adherence to an eight-hour day may get 
you a living but it isn’t likely to get you much 
else. 

* * * 

Much bitterness is brewing over sugar. The 

worst has yet to come. 


* * * 


There’s a difference between living and being 
alive. Which, candidly, are you? 
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Have you tried to have any clothes cleaned or 
dyed lately? If so, you have doubtless learned 
that cleaning and dyeing establishments are 
swamped as never before. Some of them cannot 

promise deliveries with- 


THE SPENDING in a month or six weeks. 


TIDE IS I sent a pair of shoes to 
BEGINNING a suburban cobbler to be 
TO TURN soled. He used to take 


three days. He said he 
would try to rush through this job in two weeks. 
The charge, $3.50. The Italians and others 
who ordinarily make a precarious living by 
cleaning and reblocking hats are today as pros- 
perous as the profiteer of the popular imagina- 
tion. 

Don’t these straws show how the wind is 
blowing? 

There are other indications that the spending 
tide is beginning to turn. Retail merchants are 
admitting that since Easter business has fallen 
off alarmingly in many cases. There has been a 
perpendicular drop in raw silk. The craze for 
clothing costing a ransom is cooling. It is not 
without significance that two enormous depart- 
ment stores in Brooklyn announced that they 
have established a lower level of prices for all 
clothing and most other goods, except for grades 
classed as luxuries. This example has been fol- 
lowed by a number of New York stores. And 
the probabilities are that similar action will be 
gradually taken throughout the country. 

The overalls movement can very easily be ridi- 
culed; and, indeed, it is in itself a rather foolish 
way of going about forcing prices downwards. 
Yet, it does symbolize the widespread revolt 
which is developing against excessively high 
prices. Also, it indicates that at last the public 
are beginning to realize that the remedy, in many 
cases, for exorbitant prices, lies in their own 
hands. If the majority of the people wouid 
drastically cut down their purchases of cloth- 
ing, and not be ashamed to continue wearing 
the clothes they already have, prices would tum- 
ble no matter what tactics the profiteers might 
resort to in a frantic endeavor to bolster up 
their inordinate charges. Similarly, if people will 
refrain from consuming potatoes for a few weeks 
the utterly impossible prices now being charged 
for them will vanish. 

It’s wonderful how many things we can get 
along without when we make up our minds to. 
There is really more satisfaction in refusing to 
be gouged than there is in spending money fool- 
ishly. And then it’s comforting to know that 
when the rainy day does come, as come it 1n- 
evitably will, provision has been made to meet it. 
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OW many people have any conception of 
H the size of the automobile industry? 


In 1890 there were so few cars in the 
United States that nobody thought of count- 
ing them, and the Census returns did not 
cover them. Even in 1904 the total value of 
the automobiles produced in this country for 
the year was only $30,034,000. It was one 
of the smallest industries in the country. 
Today it is one of the largest manufacturing 
industries, surpassed by only about four others. 
No census figures are available later than 1914; 
but according to careful estimates our great- 
est manufacturing industries in their order are 
as follows: 


Industry Capital Products 
Meat packing, etc ........ $1,207,400,000 $4,030,800,000 
SRREE MOERE socsccicssonces 1,900,100,000 2,866,200,000 
Foundries-machine shops . 1,993,600,000 2,686,100,000 
Printing and publishing... 1,011,000,000 2,442,000,000 
AUMtOMODUES 2...6.0.0000000008 1,050,000,000 2,293,010,000 
SUGAR? ‘SERUM: 6.oc000020.000 206,500,000 1,206,800,000 
Bakery products .......... 310,300,000 1,057,600,000 


At the present rate of progress it will not 
be many years before our automobile industry 
will surpass in size any other single manufac- 
turing industry. These figures are the 1919 
estimates for the automobile business and the 
1918 estimates for the other industries. 

Besides being great in itself, the 
automobile is the chief support of 


OUR GREATEST | 
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Facts and Figures Showing the 
Astounding Magnitude of 
Auto Industry 
By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


passengers carried, multiplied by the average 
distance ridden. At the present time, how- 
ever, the automobile passenger traffic makes 
the railroad business in this line look small. 

Of course, there are some unknown elements 
in the calculation, but we know the number of 
automobiles in service ; and we also know from 
the gasoline and rubber consumption that the 
typical car is now travelling about 4,000 miles 
per annum. Multiplying the number in service 
by this mileage, it is found that the automobile 
car mileage is now running at the rate of about 
30,094,656,000 annually. How many persons 
the typical automobile carries it would be dif- 
ficult to say as there are no statistics on the 
point. But allowing an average of three pas- 
sengers per car, the passenger mileage figures 
out about 90,284,000,000 passenger miles, as 
compared with only 46,000,000,000 last year for 
the railroads. 


NDUSTRIAL ROMANCE 


parts. At present the number of such concerns 
in the United States is around 50,000, and the 
sum of their yearly profits and wages is placed 
at $595,000,000. They employ about 375,000 
persons, and support about 1,500,000 people. 

The motor manufacturing companies employ 
about 400,000 persons and support approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 people. Hence about 2,700,- 
000 people, or nearly 3 per cent. of the total 
population of the United States, make their 
living from the automobile business. To this 
should be added many thousands more who de- 
rive their livelihood from producing rubber 
and petroleum products to sell to the automo- 
bile industries. Some of the chief facts about 
the industry may be shown as follows: 


Automobile Value Net 

Year output per car profits 

i ae $5,718,000 $1,304 $731,900 
i ae 30,034,000 1,338 3,829,300 
iC a 128,190,000 2,141 16,985,200 
MED: Ssisnine 202, 1,968 30,776,400 
rrr 481,904, 1,274 48,912,200 
1914 ....i0ic0 465,042,474 811 55,107,500 
i Fre 1,070,205,500 552 118,792,800 
TONS 3 56:<:0% 706,026,400 612 74,132,800 
ee 2,293,010,000 745 345,000,000 


These values per car are the prices realized 
by the manufacturer rather than those paid by 
by the users. In the early days of 





two other industries, namely, oil 
and rubber. 

The rubber companies of this 
country have an annual output of 
about $670,000,000 of finished 
goods, of which automobile tires, 
tubes, etc., represent approximately 
$535,000,000. Our total consump- 
tion of rubber is now about 575,- 
000,000 pounds per annum, and of 
this the automobile is apparently re- 
sponsible for over 440,000,000 
pounds.. Were the American peo- — 
ple suddenly to give up their pas- 
senger cars, every important rub- 
ber company in the United States 
would go into receivers’ hands, and 


Astounding Facts About the Automobile 


Industry 


The automobile industry is now the fifth largest industry 
in the United States. 


Cars registered total 7,523,664, or ten for every one in 1911. 
The value of automobiles and trucks now in service is 
estimated at $3,700,000,000. 


a it is figured, travel 30,094,656,000 miles an- 
nually. 


There are now three automobiles to every railroad freight 


Automobiles are doing about twice as much passenger traffic 
as the railroads. 


About 2,700,000, or nearly 3 per cent. of the total population 
of the United States, make their living from the automobile 


the industry the automobiles were 
small, light, poorly designed and 
high priced. The high prices re- 
sulted from the complete absence 
of any large-scale production. Of 
course, these figures, except for 
census years, are partly estimated, 
and even in census years the profits 
are estimated; but the company 
reports furnish so much evidence 
that the estimates ought to be rea- 
sonably correct. 

In 1917 the average price of au- 
tomobiles produced in this country 
was only a little over one-fourth 
of the average price of 1907. It 
was this cutting of prices and costs 


, oe og of production that enabled the in- 
oil stocks as a class would tumble C duction i dustry to expand so enormously. 
headlong. Gasoline is the most im- — production is at the rate of about 2,973,800 cars But for it the output could never 
portant single product of our pet- ea 


roleum industry, and approximate- 

ly half of the domestic consumption 

of gasoline is by automobiles. 
How the motor car industry has 








= ananen ashe is $745. 
e automobile now requires about 509,250,000 pounds of 
crude rubber per annum, and 2,011,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 


possibly have increased from less 
than $6,000,000 in 1901 to almost 
$2,300,000,000 in 1919. 

The current production of the 











grown in recent years is shown by 
the registration figures; these, as compiled by 
trade authorities, include “pleasure” cars, 
commercial cars and trucks, and exclude du- 
plications. 


Registration Year’s Gain in 
Year ec. Output Registration 
MI. sécaeasis 677,000 ,000 , 
res 1,010,483 378,000 333,483 
1 2 ne 1,253,875 483,000 243,292 
ee ,736,790 573,114 482,915 
Oe 2,471,595 892,618 686,998 
LS. 3,544,952 1,617,708 1,070,143 
MEE. caacneud 4,941,276 1,938,778 1,396,324 
ee. 5,945, 1,153,638 1,004,200 
Ie ved scene 7,523,664 3,078,000 1,578,264 


There are today ten cars in the United States 
for every one at the end of 1911. How this 
contrasts with other industries may be seen 
by comparing with railroads, for example. At 
the end of 1919 there were about 2,530,872 
freight cars in service as compared with 2,195,- 
511 on June 30, 1911. Then we had in this 
country three railroad freight cars to every 
automobile, and now we have three automobiles 
to every freight car. 

In 1919 all the railroads in the United States 
handled a passenger traffic equivalent to carry- 
ing 46,000,000,000 persons one mile. Volume 
of passenger traffic is conventionally expressed 
in “passenger miles,” meaning the number of 


Thus automobiles are doing about twice as 
much passenger traffic as railroads im this 
country. 

The total wealth of the United States is 
now estimated at over $300,000,000,000, and of 
this the automobile in a broad way represents 
about $12,200,000,000. The aggregate value of 
all automobiles and trucks now in service is 
around $3,700,000,000, and the total wealth of 
the persons supported by the automobile in one 
way or another is placed roughly at $8,500,000,- 
000. This includes not only the investments in 
manufacturing plants, selling agencies and 
garages, but also the personal property of the 
people engaged in these industries. 

The garage and selling business is in itself 
an important industry. At the end of 1918 the 
number of automobile dealers, jobbers, supply 
houses, garages and repair shops in the United 
States was 47,883, exclusive of duplication. 
This compares with 45,531 on July 1, 1917, and 
40,912 at the end of 1916. 

_ These garages and agencies are now receiv- 
ing for their repair work an annual income 
estimated at $280,000,000. Besides this, their 
commissions on sales of automobiles come to 
a figure of about the same size, and they make 
substantial profits on tires, gasoline, oil and 


whole country is now at the rate 
of about 2,973,800 cars yearly. 

Gasoline consumption by automobiles and 
trucks rapidly increased from 697,158,400 gal- 
lons in 1913, according to the best estimates, 
to 1,465,575,800 in 1918, and about 1,810,723,- 
400 gallons in 1919. The consumption per car 
rapidly decreased from 620.8 gallons per an- 
num in 1913 to 296.1 in 1917, according to the 
same estimates. In 1918 the consumption was 
268.1 gallons, and in 1919 there was an esti- 
mated increase to 278.8 gallons. 

Similar changes were shown in the rubber 
consumption. Owing to the relatively heavy 
weight of the cars then in use, the 1913 auto- 
mobile rubber consumption was about 126.4 
pounds per car per annum. But since then 
there has been a very rapid reduction in aver- 
age weight, and even the heavy cars are using 
smaller wheels and allowing lower clearances 
than formerly. These changes decreased the 
rubber consumption to 96 pounds per car in 
1914, and 55.9 pounds in 1918. The low con- 
sumption then was partly due to the war, and 
in 1919 the estimated rubber consumption per 
car was 67.9 pounds. 

Thus we see that the automobile now re- 
quires about 509,250,000 pounds of crude rub- 
ber per annum, and 2,011,000,000 gallons of 


(Continued on page 98) 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday 


Evening Post 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


isms that are worthy of notice. 
One is, “Capitalize your errors.” 

Another is, “There is no fun in doing things 
that are easy; the fun is in doing the things 
that are hard.” 

If you think he had an easy task in building 
up The Saturday Evening Post your mind will 
be disabused as you read on. Some of the 
facts may appear ludicrous in the light of later 
developments. 

As stated in the last issue, he read a business 
story in 1868 written by Richard B. Kimball, 
an old New York lawyer, that was published 
in the New York Weekly, now long dead. 

“That’s the kind of stuff young men of ambi- 
tion like to read,” he said to himself. He spoke 
to many persons about a weekly publication that 
would devote its attention largely to stories of 
that character. 

No one agreed with him that such a sheet 
would succeed. That didn’t alter his opinion. 
He had and has faith in his own judgment— 
and with good reason. 

3efore he started The Ladies’ Home Journal 
he had thoughts of acquiring The Saturday 
Evening Post. He probably knew more about 
it than the people conducting it. The paper had 
been changed in name in 1821 from the Gazette 
of Franklin’s time to The Saturday Evening 
Post. Confusion of names probably caused the 
change, for there had been six Gazettes in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Curtis knew its history. Hall & 
Atkinson were its owners in 1821 when the 
change in name occurred. Hall was a grandson 
of Benjamin Franklin’s partner. The Post had 
quite a history. There were periods in which 
it was a great success. In 1839 it had a circu- 
lation of 35,000, the largest in America at that 
time. Noted authors were its contributors and 
it was ranked among the most important publi- 
cations in the country. In the 50’s and 60’s it 
declined. 

Its tradition was its value. 


ees H. K. CURTIS has a lot of aphor- 


Becomes Interested in the Post 


Mr. Curtis often wondered what it was worth. 
Was it worth $5,000 or $25,000. Albert Smyth 
was its owner when Mr. Curtis began thinking 
about it. The paper wasn’t doing well at all. 
Its circulation was dwindling steadily. It was 
only a shell. 

Smyth, who was something of a speculator, 
was reputed to be wealthy. He became inter- 
ested in a water gas project in Chicago and went 
there, leaving the Post in charge of his general 
factotum, a man named Brady. 

Mr. Curtis and Mr. Brady had talked about 
the paper at various times, and Brady had said 
that when Smyth had made his “pile” he would 
come back to The Saturday Evening Post and 
play with it. 

But the sheet was drying up. 

Meanwhile the Ladies’ Home Journal’ was 
going ahead famously. When it was started its 
subscription price was nominally 50 cents a year. 
Really it was 25 cents, for to get circulation 
Mr. Curtis made an offer of 25 cents a year to 
clubs of 4. The dollar bills came in so fast 
that in the first year he had 25,000 circulation. 


By Richard Spillane 


In the first six months of the second year it 
doubled. In the next six months it doubled 
again. That made it 100,000. In the next six 
months it doubled, and in the next six months 
it again doubled. 

When it was 3 years old it had 400,000 cir- 
culation, then the largest of any periodical in 
America. To check the too rapid growth he 
made the price 50 cents straight per year. 

He lost some subscriptions but a flood of 
others came in. In December, 1887, the issue 
was 500,000. 

When it got to 750,000 he decided to make 
the price $1 a year. Everybody about his estab- 
lishment said he was crazy. 

“It’s all off,’ was the wail. “Curtis has lost 
his head. Now he'll lose the whole blame thing. 
He made quite a success of the paper and now 
he is going to jeopardize it.” 

Even the printers and the men working at 
the folding machines joined in the lamentation. 

Mr. Curtis appreciated he would have to do 
a lot of advertising. It was then he went to 


F. Wayland Ayer and explained that he pro- 
posed to enlarge the paper, advertise it in big 
Mr. Ayer said 
When Mr. 


style, and improve it greatly. 
he believed the plan was sound. 
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Curtis said he would require $200,000 of an 
advertising credit Mr. Ayer said, “That doesn’t 
scare me.” In addition, he said the paper people 
should extend credit to him, and he offered to 
assist Mr. Curtis in negotiating with them. This 
seemed necessary as Mr. Curtis had been doing 
business with them for only a few months. The 
details of that interview with the paper people 
were given in a previous chapter. 

The name of Edward Bok, for 30 years editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal, is more familiar 
perhaps to the readers of that monthly than is 
that of Cyrus H. K. Curtis. It was in Septem- 
ber, 1889, that Mr. Curtis secured Bok, who 
later married one of Mr. Curtis’s daughters. 

Mr. Bok was with Scribner’s, but it was not 
through his work on Scribner’s that Mr. Curtis 
was attracted to him. Bok was writing a syndi- 
cate letter called “Bok’s Literary Leaves.” Mr. 
Curtis read the letters—he reads nearly every- 
thing. He had a feeling that while “Literary 
Leaves” were not for the masses the man who 
was writing the stuff had the indefinable gift 
of writing what anybody and everybody wants 
to read. That was the particular kind of man 
Mr. Curtis wanted then and always has wanted. 
He sent a message to his agent in New York 
to find out all he could about the author of 
“Literary Leaves.” The answer was that they 
were written by Edward Bok but put out in 
his brother’s name because Edward Bok didn’t 
want Scribner’s to know of his outside enterprise. 


Secures Services of Edward Bok 


Mr. Curtis dropped in one day for a chat 
with Edward Bok. He remarked casually that 
he was looking for an editor for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. “You know the type and style 
of a man I want,” he said. “You come in con- 
tact with this class of people. When you think 
of a person will you let me know?” 

“Oh! yes, I’ll keep it in mind,” Mr. Bok replied. 

Sometime later Mr. Curtis got a letter. He 
wasn’t surprised. In fact he was pretty sure 
he would get that letter. 

The letter read somewhat as follows: “I’ve 
been thinking over what you outlined. What 
would be the financial rewards of such a job? 
I’d like to talk the matter over with you.” 

“He bit,” said Mr. Curtis to himself. 

Mr. Bok journeyed to Philadelphia to dine 
with Mr. Curtis and his family, and after that 
dinner Mr. Curtis made an offer which Bok 
said he would think over. A little later he wrote 
accepting the offer. That was in September, 
1889. After leaving Scribner’s Mr. Bok took 
a month’s vacation. Then he started in. 

If you know The Ladies’ Home Journal (and 
who does not?) you know the rest. 

Mr. Curtis knows how to wait. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal flourished amazingly. Within 18 
months of getting the $200,000 credit from N. 
W. Ayer & Son and $100,000 from the paper 
people he had paid off the whole indebtedness. 
When he cleared up with the paper people he 
got a letter from them which he treasured for 
years and sorrows now that somehow it dis- 
appeared. Money poured in. 

He had arrived. 

But he hadn’t forgotten his plans of years 











Mr. Curtis’s new yacht “Lydonia” recently launched 


on the Harlem River, New York City. The vessel, 
which is 230 feet in length, is one of the finest and 
largest of its kind afloat. 


before, of a publication for men, ambitious men, 
of another for the farm, of another for the 
great body of the public. 

He waited. 

One day in 1897 Mr. Brady, general factotum 
of the moribund Saturday Evening Post, walked 
into Mr. Curtis’s office and with him was a 
lawyer. 

“Smyth is dead,” Brady announced. “His 
only heir is a sister. She will not put up any 
money to get out this week’s issue. You are 
the only man I can turn to for money.” 

Then Mr. Curtis told them something they had 
not known. No copyright covered the name 
“Saturday Evening Post.” The owners had 
neglected to register it. If an issue was missed, 
if the heir didn’t furnish the money to get it 
out, anyone could take up the name. 

The lawyer confirmed this. 

Rap Curtis said he would not do anything like 
that. 

“You haven’t got much to sell,” he remarked. 
“Tl give you $1,000.” 

Then he made inquiry about the estate. After 
some discussion, he paid $100 down, the other 
$900 to be paid when he got clear title. 

The property he got was a joke. The circu- 
lation was only 2,000. The equipment consisted 
of a lot of old battered type which it would not 
pay to electrotype. 

Temporarily he had to use the old type. He 
got a team and moved what there was of the 
plant to his Ladies’ Home Journal establishment. 
He got the paper out that week. 

First of all, he discovered Smyth owed $4,000 
to Brady in back salary. There was another item 
of $8,000 for back rent. 

He had bought a shell and the name of Benja- 
min Franklin. Nothing more. 

As soon as possible he began to get original 
stuff into The Saturday Evening Post. About 
the time he did so the 2,000 subscribers dropped 
off. They were not real subscribers. There had 
been nothing in the sheet but rehash and reprint. 
The subscriptions had been obtained on a gift 
enterprise basis of a $2 gold ring to anyone 
obtaining a certain number of subscriptions. 

The force of The Ladies’ Home Journal had 
no use for the singed cat Mr. Curtis had brought 
in. They determined to kill it. Not only that, 
but they proceeded to do so. Mr. Curtis had to 
do some firing. 

Meanwhile he was being criticised by his fel- 
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low publishers. Some of them lambasted him 
unmercifully. Others made fun of him. They 
pointed out that weeklies were dying all over 
the country, which was true. They said he was 
going against the stream, which was true. They 
said it was foolish for a man who had made such 
a fine success with The Ladies’ Home Journal 
to embark on such a foolish and foredoomed 
undertaking, which was not true. 


Mr. Curtis had but one answer. It was that 
the frequency of issue had nothing to do with 
the subject. The success of a publication de- 
pends upon what is in the publication. 

Mr. Curtis had a man in mind for the editor- 
ship of The Saturday Evening Post. This man 
was Arthur S. Hardy, who had been editor of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine under John Brisben 
Walker’s ownership of the magazine and had 
brought it up to a circulation of 400,000. When 
Mr. Curtis went looking for Mr. Hardy he dis- 
covered the gentleman had left America. He 
was Minister to Persia. 

Now, Persia is a long way off. Mails were 
slower then than now. Besides, men take their 
time considering offers of editorial management 
of infants. This is especially so if the man is 
one holding an important position. 


Gets Into Hot Water 


Some one had to manage The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and one of Mr. Bok’s assistants was 
selected. Mr. Curtis then launched a tremendous 
advertising campaign which was a complete fiasco 
in its results. 

But he was only beginning to know woe. The 
Saturday Evening Post printed an article under 
the name of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, pastor 
of St. George’s Episcopal Church, New York, 
known popularly as J. P. Morgan’s church. 

Immediately after the article was printed Mr. 
Curtis got a vitriolic letter from Dr. Rainsford 
saying he never had written it. Incidentally, he 
remarked that the publisher ought to be hanged. 

It developed that the editor had purchased 
the manuscript from a literary agent who special- 
ized in signed articles. 

Then there was an article by Andrew Carnegie 
—and it was great. A short time after its ap- 
pearance it developed it had been printed three 
years earlier in the Youth’s Companion. 

There were other frauds of this sort which 
were perpetrated on that editor and, to cap the 


climax, it was discovered he had a safe full of 
material which he had purchased and all of which 
was N. G. 

The whole organization of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal was scandalized. They did everything 
they could to show their wrath. Mr. Curtis fired 
men right and left. Once there was brought a 
statement to him and his fellow directors to prove 
he never could make a “go” of The Saturday 
Evening Post. The statement showed it had 
lost $800,000. 

Mr. Curtis looked at the figures. ‘‘We’ve got 
$200,000 more to go to make it an even $1,000,- 
000,” he remarked smilingly. 

“What can you do with such a man?” said the 
spokesman of the delegation despairingly. 

But a million dollars was not enough. 

The Saturday Evening Post showed a loss of 
$1,250,000 before it turned the corner. And it 
took 4 or 5 years for it to reach the corner. 

Mr. Curtis was eager to get Mr. Hardy. He 
reasoned that the gentleman had been out of 
the country long enough to be homesick. In his 
correspondence with Mr. Curtis, Mr. Hardy ad- 
mitted as much but was unwilling to commit him- 
self on The Saturday Evening Post proposition. 

Mr. Curtis had been spending 65 cents a word 
on cablegrams trying to tie him up, so when he 
learned that Hardy intended to visit Paris lie 
made an appointment to meet him there. 

Before going abroad to meet Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Curtis had dismissed the editor who had accu- 
mulated a bale of N. G. manuscripts and had 
been imposed upon in the Rainsford, Carnegie 
and other cases, and had put a young man named 
George Horace Lorimer in charge temporarily. 

This young man was a son of the Rev. George 
C. Lorimer who preached in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, for some years. Over in London the 
Rev. Mr. Lorimer had sent tickets to Mr. Curtis 
to admit him to a church in which he was preach- 
ing. Mr. Curtis thought it peculiar that he 
should receive admission tickets to a church, but 
he didn’t think so when he arrived near the 
church for a crowd that filled the streets nearby 
was seeking entrance. 

From Boston the Rev. Mr. Lorimer had gone 
to Chicago. When the clergyman left there his 
son remained. Philip Armour, who was a friend 
of the father, gave a job to the son. At 22 


George Horace Lorimer was in charge of the 
Southern agencies of Armour’s and getting 
(Continued on page 110) 





Photo taken at the christening of Mr. Curtis’s new yacht, “Lydonia,” showing Mrs. Curtis, Carey Bok, grand- 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, who was sponsor for the vessel, and Mr. Curtis. 
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ENERGIZES HUMANS: MOTION IS MONEY 


Thomas E. Wilson, the great self-made 
packer, has described as “one of the 
greatest merchandisers in America.” 

He is of the soil. In fact, he had his origin 
in a tenant, two-room farmhouse and dugout 
near the town of Hillsboro, in northern Texas. 
He was brought up with nature in the rough. 
Barefooted, he played around the small grocery 
stores in Hillsboro. As was common in those 
days, his father became a versatile office-holder, 
winning the titles of jailer, under-sheriff 
and chief of police. As a youngster, and a 
Texan, he absorbed the atmosphere of fearless- 
ness, and built up the courage that has since car- 
ried him far, allowing nothing to stand in his 
way. When he grew older, running cattle in 
the saddle week after week gave him the brawn 
that has kept him vigorous in the business game. 

This man, who got his first smattering of the 
grocery business as a barefoot boy in a small 
local store, has stuck to the grocery business 
ever since. Although he is now only 40, he is 
president of Austin, Nichols & Co., the largest 
wholesale grocery concern in the world. 

He is C. W. Patterson. 

The writer does not know what the initials 
stand for. But it may be set down here that 
they have come to mean “Can” and “Will.” 

In C. W. Patterson’s office, away up in the 
concrete building that covers a block of the 
Brooklyn waterfront, there hangs a small framed 
motto. It is something like this: 


H ERE is the story of the man whom 
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It Can Be Done 











It looks like a home-made affair, and it tells 
a good part of the story of a self-made man 
who began as low as any boy ever began. 

C. W. Patterson had very little schooling: 
that is, in the everyday, school-house sense of 
the word. He did get away to a near-by, larger 
town for two or three terms of book knowledge, 
working between times in his father’s store. 

When 19, he resolved to go on the road and 
sell groceries. He got a lesson, right at the start, 
that has served him in good stead ever since. 
He had an opportunity to go with the H. J. Heinz 
Company, who required him to attend the Heinz 
school for salesmen in St. Louis. Incidentally, 
he had never been outside of the bounds of his 
native county in Texas until he decided to be- 
come a travelling salesman, and he was about as 
inexperienced in the ways of the world as any 
lad who ever entered the selling game. He 
laughed heartily as he told this one on himself. 

“On my first appearance at the school,” he 
said, “the instructor introduced me and another 
youngster to the members of the class. 

“*We have with us to-night,’ he said, ‘young 
Mr. Patterson from Texas, who has been in the 
grocery business there with his father.’ 

“But he got no further, for the sales manager 
interrupted him, saying, ‘I want to ask Mr. Pat- 
terson a question before you go any further.’ 
Turning to me he asked: ‘Which kind of busi- 
ness would you rather have; the kind that you 
have to go after and get, or the kind that comes 
in to you?’ 

“T answered, in all honesty and sincerity, as 
any young fellow would have done, “The kind 
that comes to me’. 

“The sales manager grunted. ‘You’re on the 
wrong track,’ he said. ‘TI don’t think we have.a 
place for you here. Get. out!’ 

“So, there Iwas, fired from my first travelling 
job before I.got started. 

“But the. sales manager was right. His idea 
was that the kind of business that you have to 
go after, and build up on a basis of mutual satis- 
faction, is the kind that becomes a permanent 


At Forty, Texas Grocery Boy Is 
Head of Great Business. 
Read His Methods 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


asset. The customers you make stay with you, 
while those that come in—the transients, as they 
might be called—are just as likely to go else- 
where next time. No business can depend on 
such trade. 

“T didn’t give up because of that one setback, 
though I was mightily discouraged. I soaked 
in the idea. They gave me another chance, and 
I went out and sold more goods than any man 





PATTERSON’S BUSINESS 
MAXIMS 


Unless you can sell it, it is no good. 

Motion means money. Speed up! 

Decide quickly. If wrong, turn a hand- 
spring and set it right. 

This is no time for judicial decisions. 
Be quick on the trigger. 

Forget your “big orders.” 

Never be satisfied. 

Anybody can deliver the standard grade 
of goods or services. 

The demand for quality exceeds the 
supply. 

The only language of business is figures— 
results, 

Can’t? Cross it off. It can be done! 

Let nothing stand in your way. 











they had ever had. And I’ve been after the 
kind of business that you have to go out and 
get ever since.” 

Patterson learned another invaluable lesson 
from the Heinz people, and he has made of it 
one of his constant business maxims: ‘Never 
be satisfied.” 

When he was still under 20 and on the road 
for Heinz, through a special effort of salesman- 
ship he booked an order for a car-load of pre- 


serves in glass containers to be shipped to an | 


out-of-the-way mining town where Heinz had 
never sold anything before. He wired the order 


to the factory in great glee, fully expecting a - 


return message of commendation and congratu- 
lations. He conceived a very high opinion of 
his own abilities. But, to his surprise, back came 
a bald wire from the factory, saying simply: 

“Why not also sell them a car-load of apple 
butter ?” 

Some young men might have become peeved, 
petulant, and dissatisfied over such an occur- 
rence. But not Patterson. It simply woke him 
up, and he resolved to forget his “big orders,” 
He says now, “If you have done something par- 
ticularly good, don’t sit back waiting for ap- 
plause from without or within. Speed up and 
set a new record for yourself. Never be satis- 
fied. When you are satisfied, you are passive. 
You are no good.” 

After two or three years.on the road for 
Heinz, Patterson made connections with an old 
and conservative wholesale grocery house cf the 
Middle West, where he remained for a dozen 
years or more, learning all the ins and outs of the 
business. It was characteristic of him that, 
despite his surroundings, he did not get into a 
rut. . , d 
Thomas E. Wilson chose Patterson tc head 
the grocery department of his packing concern 
because of what he heard of the. work. Patterson 
was doing with this unprogressive house. He 
rightly judged that any man who could make 


his personality felt in such an organization could 
accomplish wonders if given the opportunity. 

Wilson’s only instructions to Patterson when 
he was put at the head of the grocery depart- 
ment were, “Run the business as if it were your 
own.” 

When Patterson took charge, the Wilson gro- 
cery department was a comparatively small af- 
fair. In two years he built it up to large pro- 
portions, and when the department was sold to 
Austin, Nichols & Co. last year, the most in- 
valuable asset they took over was C. W. Patter- 
son, whom they promptly elected president. 

Patterson not only ran the Wilson grocery de- 
partment as if it were his own, but he took to 
heart the lesson of non-interference with busi- 
ness lieutenants. He says to-day that that was 
one of the big lessons he learned from Wilson. 
And, finding it good, he has applied it. He 
chooses his lieutenants for their intelligence and 
their demonstrated ability. Then he turns them 
loose and permits no one to interfere with them. 
They are expected to handle their end of the 
business as if it were their own. He is a great 
believer in the ability of the man of average 
intelligence to make good in a big way, if given 
the proper sort of encouragement and absolute 
freedom of action. 

In the past year, in addition to a great im- 
provement in the quality of factory products, the 
business of Austin, Nichols & Co. has shown a 
splendid increase in sales and results. 


How He Did It 


C. W. Patterson was asked to tell how he had 
been able to accomplish such results in so short 
a time. His answer is set down here as nearly 
as possible in his own words. His talk came in 
rapid-fire fashion, interspersed with a number 
of crisp business maxims. These have been 
grouped separately. As he went on from one 
phase of the discussion to another, it became ap- 
parent that one of his big cards is personality. 
From deep concentration and all the energetic 
lines of forceful speech his facial expression 
would change as swiftly as an April sky. One 
moment grim and determined, the next wreathed 
in the most youthful and happiest of smiles. And 
it was a most contageous smile. No one within 
its range could help smiling back and agreeing 
with the man. 

“T didn’t do it,” he said; “They did it,” and he 
waved: his hand out toward the general sales 
offices. “I simply showed thein how to do it, and 
speeded them up. Intelligent motion is money. 
That’s all. ; 

“T’m first and last a salesman. I’m prouder 
of my selling record than of anything else I have 


.done. I get more joy out of selling than out of 


anything else. There is no use making things 
unless you can sell them. 

“T never let anything carry me away from the 
main idea of selling. Of course I have to know 
the grocery business through and through, and 
I have to understand the manufacturing end. 
But I allow myself to get just enough of that 
and no more. When it comes to plant manage- 
ment; I have got good men for that. Con- 
stantly I guard against being carried away by 
the absorbing interest of manufacturing and pro- 
ducing. 

“T have learned that to be a good salesman you 
must be nothing but a salesman. Once, when I 
- was a travelling salesman, I became interested in 
a mining property. I became so engrossed in the 
subject of mining that I used to carry a little 
geologist’s hammer around with me, and crack 
every rock I picked up, examining it under a 
glass. Then I came to my senses. I threw the 


- hammer away; and since then I’ve stuck to 
_ Selling. ; 


“In selling there are only two things that 
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count: Integrity, speed. Always tell the truth. 
Speed up, for you have just so much selling time. 
Make it count. I have always been impressed 
by Ripley’s handling of the Santa Fe road. It 
taught me a lesson which I have been con- 
tinuously applying to the selling game. Under 
Ripley, freight cars on the Santa Fe, I once read, 
were made to travel 22 miles a day, on the 
average, year in and year out. On other roads 
the average was 12 or 14 miles. And you know 
what Ripley did for the Santa Fe. 


“Business Like Game of Sport.” 


“The merchant has only so much time to listen 
to the salesman. The salesman has only so much 
time to sell his goods. I have a trained sales 
force—trained to sell anything. I train them to 
know their goods, to know just what they have 
to say, and how much time they have to say it 
in. If you are sick, you get the best doctor you 
can. If you are in trouble, you get the best 
lawyer. If you are a merchant, you buy from 
the man who knows best the things you need. 

“T have never had what people call ‘brass,’ 
but I have never been afraid of any man or any 
thing. The salesman must be courageous. He 
must allow nothing to stand in his way. 

“Business to me is like a game of sport. 

“I never carry business home. It was difficult 
work, training myself to leave business cares 
behind me at the end of the day. But it has been 
very much worth while, for worry is a waste of 
energy, and nothing is so good as a clear head 
when the next day’s work begins. 

“T believe in quick decisions. If you take 
time to think a thing over, your decision will be 
no better; often worse. If you make a mistake, 
it is not so bad, for you can turn a handspring 
and set it right again. But inaction is bad. In 
the world of business today there is no time for 
judicial decisions. If you spend time weighing 
and pondering matters, it is waste, for, snap! 
overnight there comes a change and you are all 
off again. You must be quick on the trigger. 
Make your decisions. Act. Motion is money! 

“This is the day of the young man in business. 
Youth means speed. Youth is always striving, 
always forging ahead, never satisfied. I have 
two vice-presidents here who are under thirty, 
_and I wish I had more of them. Youth has the 
temerity to defy all ‘cant’s.’ That is my motto, 
there on the wall. Can’t? Cross it off. It can 
be done! 

“The only language of business is figures— 
results.” 

Thomas E. Wilson was asked by the writer to 
tell what, in his opinion, has been the big reason 
for Patterson’s success. He said: 

“C. W. Patterson is one of the greatest mer- 
chandisers in America. All his training and ex- 
perience have tended to develop his natural 
ability as a salesman. I think the main thing 
that has made him a great merchandiser is his 
knowledge of: and his ability to see the buyer’s 
point of view, as well as the seller’s. He knows 
the difficulties of the retail grocery business. He 
knows the mental attitude of the public and 
what will appeal to them. 

“He is courageous in business. He never 
quits. He never gives up. He follows the sale 
right through to the ultimate consumer. 

“Knowing the business of the retailer, he 
never seeks to load him up beyond his limits or 
with the wrong goods. He aids the retailer in 
every way possible. He sticks to it, and he 
pushes and energizes the business right through 
to the purchasing public.” 

Many men have been called “human dynamos.” 
But Mr. Wilson has hit upon a better word to 
describe Mr. Patterson. He is a human ener- 
gizer, or an energizer of humans. 

Mr. Patterson brought to the Austin-Nichols 
organization, with its 34 plants and branches, 
the idea of “certified” goods that he developed 
with Wilson & Co. When he first advocated the 
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printing of an unconditional, money-back guar- 
antee on the wrappers and labels of canned 
goods, there were those who said that it could 
not be done. “Why,” they scoffed, “the guar- 
antee is too broad.” It could not be lived up to, 
they said. But Patterson said it could. He knew 
it could. He wouldn’t admit that anybody could 
turn out better canned goods. And he went 
ahead and did it. The goods were made to live 
up to the label, and instead of the label causing 
all the trouble that had been predicted, it pro- 
moted satisfaction on the part of the buyer. 

Patterson has taken more than one “can’t” out 
of the canning business. Bent on increasing the 
quality of the vegetable pack, he was told that it 
would be impossible, in a particular instance, to 
turn out any large quantity of fancy peas. The 
right kind of peas couldn’t be obtained from the 
growers, and that was all there was to it. 

But Patterson, who wasn’t in the habit of 
letting anything stand in his way, went right to 
the root of the difficulty. He resolved to look 
after the output of peas, even from the propaga- 
tion of fhe seed. The pea seed were carefully 
tested. They were submitted to microscopic ex- 
amination for the detection of such deseases as 
seed fall heir to. Then the best products of 
different sections of the country were shipped to 
“foreign” territory in order to correct the 
vitiating affects of previous years of inbreeding. 
Result: One plant, the managers of which did 





not know what fancy peas were when it was 
taken over by Austin, Nichols & Co., is now 
turning out 50 per cent. of its output in fancy 
peas. 

“The big hole to be filled in the world today,” 
says Patterson, “is in quality goods. Anybody 
can turn out the standard grade of goods and 
services. The demand for quality always ex- 
ceeds the supply.” 

The same thing that was done with peas was 
done with corn. In fact, all along the line of 
food products the policy has been to control as 
nearly as possible all the processes of production 
right back to the beginning, because only in this 
way can unvarying quality be assured. 

Mr. Patterson’s only hobby is his son, who 

received his B. S. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin last year, and is now at the medical 
school of Columbia University. He follows his 
son’s activities and studies so closely that he ex- 
pects to know a great deal about medicine by the 
time the younger Patterson gets his M. D. 
’ He doesn’t play golf, but he admits that he 
will come to it eventually. In the meantime he 
takes his recreation with a horse and a gun, or a 
fishing rod, which is the natural way for a man 
who was born and raised in Texas. Next to 
business, the sport that comes closest to his heart 
is a good horse-race. And once or twice a year 
he slips away to indulge his innate fondness for 
this great pastime of the Southerner. 


APPLYING THE SCREWS TO 
BORROWERS 


By A. Barton Hepburn | 


One of America’s Foremost Bankers 


Editor's Note—It has become increas- 
ingly difficult to borrow money, as many 
businesses have lately discovered. In its ef- 

_ fort to compel the banks to reduce their lines 
of credit, the Federal Reserve Board recent- 
ly obtained permission, by an amendment to 
the bank law, to adopt a sliding scale of in- 
terest rates charged member bank borrowers 
on all amounts asked for beyond a certain 
“normal” limit. This plan has excited criti- 
cism as well as commendation. “Forbes” 
invited A. Barton Hepburn, head of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, a rec- 
ognized authority on banking, to explain the 
underlying reasons for such action. 


AGREE in general with the attitude of the 

Federal Reserve Board in regard to discount 

rates. Bankers have always conserved the 
situation by advancing rates for money when 
money was scarce. They have discriminated also 
in the purposes for which they would loan money. 
The banks’ regular customers have been supplied 
with funds at a rate not exceeding the legal rate 
of 6 per cent. Outside enterprises which com- 
mand a large portion of the banks’ funds have 
been required to pay higher rates for funds in- 
tended for speculative purposes, as distinguished 
from the commercial activities of the country. 

In financing the war, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, instead of offering to pay the current 
rates for money on the Government’s obligations, 
organized a propaganda, an appeal to the public 
to subscribe as a matter of patriotism. In that 
way they placed their loans away below the 
market rate, and by the depreciation in the se- 
curities so placed they imposed a very great tax 
and burden upon the public who responded to 
their patriotic appeals. People were importuned 
to subscribe beyond their ability to pay. They 
were told that they could borrow money from 
their banks, who in turn could berrow money 
from the Federal Reserve Bank, thus enabling 
the banks to carry the loans. This was very 
largely done throughout the country, with the 
result that many banks borrowed from the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank very large amounts, much 
more in proportion to their balances than they 
could have borrowed from a fellow member 
bank. 

When money became scarce, intensified some- 
what by the exportation of gold after the em- 
bargo on gold exports was lifted, the gold re- 
serve of the Federal Reserve Bank began rapidly 
to diminish, until it went below the legal require 
ment. Then the Federal Reserve Bank under- 
took to restrain loans made by member banks, 
to their customers, by curtailing loans to such 
member banks and requiring them to reduce the 
line they already had. The banks’ customers ob- 
jected to liquidating their loans, which would in- 
volve selling the Government securities which 
they had purchased as a result of the impor- 
tunity of the Government, at a loss, the deprecia- 
tion being very great. The banks in turn ob- 
jected to forcing their customers to sell these 
government securities at a very pronounced loss, 
and called the attention of the Federal Reserve 
Bank to the importunities and exhortations that 
they as banks and their customers as individuals 
had experienced, urging them to subscribe away 
beyond their means to pay. 

Now the Federal Reserve Bank has asked and 
received authority to establish a basic rate for 
a normal line of credit and to increase the rate 
of interest upon a scale to all member banks 
who were borrowing in excess of the normal 
amount, the theory being that the banks thus 
penalized by higher rates of interest will reduce 
their loans, and in so doing will curtail the loan 
of credit to their customers and act as a restrain- 
ing influence upon business, which business at 
the present time is believed to be expanding 
beyond a wholesome limit. 

This is all very proper and right, and I should 
think as a matter of good banking the Federal 
Reserve Bank would have the right to do this 
without special authority from Congress. 

The embarrassment of the Federal Reserve 
Banks is that they have to reverse in a measure 
the policy pursued by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the flotation of the Liberty Loans. 
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THEODORE N. 


Talked Intimately with “Forbes” 
on Life, Labor, Ambition, 
Money, Happiness 


By B. C. Forbes 


EODORE N. VAIL in his last interview, 

given me a few weeks before his death, 

discussed life, labor, ambition, misunder- 
standing, economics and happiness. 

He particularly lamented that labor leaders 

teach false notions which incite workers not to 
do the best and the most they can, thus hurting 
the wellbeing of all. 
_ He also dwelt upon the total inability of money 
to bring happiness.and emphasized the need for 
spreading correct ideas among the people as to 
what constitutes worthwhile success. 

Incidentally, Mr. Vail had not the slightest 

_ thought that this was to be his final utterance for 
publication, for he remarked to me that, although 
he was in his 75th year, “I think I ought to be 
good for another five years.” When I told him 
that he should be like a recent Pope who, when 
waited upon by a distinguished delegation on his 
90th birthday, stopped them abruptly when they 
expressed the hope that he would live to be a 
hundred, and rebuked them, “My children, set 10 
limits to the goodness of Providence,” Mr. Vail 
laughed lustily. Instead of living five years, 
however, Mr. Vail was dead in about five weeks. 

“It’s such a pity,” said Mr. Vail, “that many 
labor leaders constantly preach that labor doesn’t 
receive an adequate share of the profits made 
by business. It apparently never occurs to them 
that labor gets practically all the profits today. 
Almost every man high up in any industrial or 
utility or business of any kind today began at 
the bottom as a humble worker and has risen 
up through good, honest, intelligent work. That 
is how labor can get and does get very generous 
rewards. These rewards are open to all who 
care to strive to gain them, for they are bestowed 
not through favor but strictly for merit. There 
are more demands for workers of superior merit 
than there are men qualified to meet these de- 
mands. 


Underproduction and Its Effect 


“It’s a pity, too, that there’s so much miscon- 
ception about the effect upon labor, as well as 
upon evéryone else, of underproduction through 
loafing, or slacking or indifference or careless- 
ness. Taking goods, merchandise, service or 
whatever else you buy, and considering the mat- 
ter as a whole, seven-tenths of their total cost 
goes directly to labor. If the cost of the labor 
involved in supplying the things‘men need goes 
up through the laziness or inefficiency or mis- 
guided teaching of labor leaders, then obviously 
the prices which must be charged for these things 
also goup. ; 

“Higher prices mean that there will be a 
smaller demand for these things, because the 
amount of the consumption of an article is regu- 
lated largely by its price. Then, when prices 
are forced up unduly, the restriction in demand 
means the employment of fewer workers to pro- 
duce that particular article, thus tending to bring 
about unemployment. Not only so, but exces- 
sively high prices mean that wage-earners will 
be able to procure a smaller share than if the 
price were lower and the article and commodity 
more plentiful. 

“Prosperity does not consist of very high 
prices, even though accompanied by very high 
wages, if there be brought about a relative scarc- 
ity of the necessaries and comforts of life, be- 
cause if there be under-production there ob- 
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VAIL’S LAST INTERVIEW 











The Late Theodore N. Vail 








viously is not enough to satisfy everybody. Pros- 
perity comes from having an abundance of nec- 
essaries and comforts and even luxuries at prices 
within reach of the great majority of the peo- 
ple, and the only way to bring them within reach 
of the great majority of the people is to reduce 
the cost of each necessary, comfort and luxury 
by as large-scale production as possible, coupled 
with the payment of the good wages which large- 
scale production makes feasible. If plenty of 
everything is produced, the cost per unit of pro- 
duction is lowered, and the purchasing power of 
the people, including. the wage-earners, becomes 
greater. 

“Curtailed production through malingering or 
any other cause which cuts down the output per 
man cannot bring a sufficiency of the comforts 
of life within reach of the masses no matter 
how high may go the wages paid. High produc- 
tion not high wages makes for abundance. The 
right combination is high production and high 
wages. 

“Restricted production is vicious not only from 
an economic point of view, but from the moral, 


and even spiritual, point of view. Any man who 
is not doing his level best is stunting his mental, 
moral and spiritual development, to say noth- 
ing of his ability. Great heavens! The very 
greatest satisfaction that a man can get out of 
life is the knowledge that he is accomplishing 
something worth while. It makes me impatient 
to hear and read the utter nonsense so common 
about money and what its possession can mean 
and do for a person.” 

This theme of what constitutes happiness, of 
what affords the greatest satisfaction in life, be- 
came a favorite one with Mr. Vail in his last 
years. A little while before this he had given 
me at some length his mature views on the sub- 
ject. What he had to say was this: “The only 
real, lasting happiness can come from doing 
something, achieving something, accomplishing 
something; and, looking back, the thought that 
you have accomplished something is the one 
that gives you most satisfaction. 

“By accomplishing something I do not mean 
that you must necessarily have done something 
great, something big, or something unusual. Ac- 
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complishment is relative. The boy who delivers 
messages, the girl who types letters, the mechanic 
who turns a lathe, the worker who walks the rail- 
way tracks, the telephone operator at the switch- 
board, the man stringing wires, can earn this 
feeling of satisfaction that comes from worthy 
accomplishment just as much, just as keenly as 
the chief executive of a great industrial enter- 
prise or the president of a railroad or the famous 
author. 

“One’s sphere matters little. Everybody wants 
to feel that he or she has accomplished some- 
thing. Go into any family in the land no mat- 
ter how humble, and before you have been taik- 
ing very long with them they are sure to begin 
to tell you of something that either the head of 
the house or some other member of the family 
has done. If there is no accomplishment, if none 
of them has done anything they can talk about, 

then they will at least tell you of something 
bright or clever that some relative of the family 
has said. 

“Very recently when I was up at Lyndon, Vt., 
where I have been interested in agricultural 
schools and trying to get the youth interested in 
doing things, a little boy brought me a fine bunch 
of vegetables. As he handed them to me he said, 
‘I raised those by myself.’ That boy was as 
pleased and proud over what he had accom- 
plished as I or anyone else could possibly be over 
any accomplishment rated larger by the world. 

“My long life, my observation, has convinced 
me that there is some accomplishment within 
the reach of every individual brought into this 
world. And it is the fulfilling of this work, this 
accomplishment, that creates inward satisfaction 
and happiness. 

“Money is more overrated than even the 
Kasier was. You never hear a real man talking 
very much about his money. No; but, as I have 
said, every human being likes to think and talk 
about his work, his achievements.” 


Discourses on High Prices 


Our talk was taking place in Mr. Vail’s New 
York City home. He had not been feeling par- 
ticularly well for a couple of weeks and was 
trying to withdraw his mind as much as possible 
from the day-to-day affairs of the great Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company, of which 
he had been the miracle-working upbuilder. Af- 
ter praising very highly the ability and per- 
sonality of Harry B. Thayer, his successor as 
president of that gigantic enterprise, Mr. Vail 
resumed his informal discourse on modern life. 

“We complain about the cost of everything, 
but do we stop to consider some of the reasons 
why the cost of living is so much higher than it 
used to be?” commented Mr. Vail, as he gazed 
out of his window, across Central Park. “It 
costs more to live now because we demand so 
many more things than we used to demand. We 
insist upon being served at every turn. We have 
become a nation of dependents. We do next to 
nothing for ourselves. We want everything done 
for us and served up to us in the best way pos- 
sible. 

“Just think of how most of our homes are 
run today. Instead of making bread at home, 
the housewife buys loaves, rolls, etc., from the 
baker—and insists upon having them delivered 
right to her door. Instead of buying a large 
quantity of cereals and cooking the breakfast 
supply every morning, she buys a fancy variety 
of breakfast foods gotten up in the most artistic 
packages, the packages usually costing more than 
the original cost of the food in the package. 
Jam-making at home has become almost a lost 
art. Even home cooking of any kind has gone 
out of fashion to quite an extent in cities; the 
women depend far too much on the prepared 
stuff they can buy at the delicatessen: store and 
place on the table without any labor or trouble. 
Formerly the thrifty housewife bought a barrel 
or two of apples and stored them away in the 
cellar, to last the better part of the winter; now 
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apples are bought half-a-dozen at a time and the 
price paid is, of course, much higher. 

“Many housewives no longer do their own 
washing or laundering. If a curtain falls down 
or some other little thing happens in the house, 
the first thought now is to send for a tradesman 
to fix it, whereas all such jobs used to be done 
by either the man or woman of the house. As 
I say, the modern housewife too often does noth- 
ing for herself that she can avoid doing but has 
a troup of merchants and tradespeople of all 
kinds coming along supplying her with her needs 
at a minimum of labor, but a maximum of cost, 
to herself. 

“Then, take street cars. When I was a young 
man street cars were comparatively little used. 
But with the passing of the horse cars and the 
advent of electric cars everybody took to using 
this rapid means of transportation, and com- 
munities were developed in such a way that the 
use of street cars to get to and from work be- 
came a necessity. The breakdown of a street 
car system, even for a day, causes dislocation of 
business and endless confusion—as we have wit- 
nessed recently on Staten Island. Whereas we 
used to depend upon our own legs to get us to 
our business, we are now depending upon trans- 
portation companies. Dependents, you see. And, 
of course, it costs money to ride on street cars 
or railroads. Just one more cost added to liv- 


ing. 
Telephones No Longer a Luxury 


“Nobody wants to get along without a tele- 
phone nowadays. Here also we have so read- 
justed our mode of living that the telephone has 
become not a luxury but a necessity. Everybody 
is willing to admit that the telephone has been 
one of the greatest boons of modern times. But 
it costs money to maintain telephones.” 

Mention of telephones started Mr. Vail on a 
discourse on this favorite theme. The serious 
breakdown in the efficiency of the telephone 
service, particularly in New York, had caused 
Mr. Vail intense annoyance and regret. The 
loud and widespread howlings of the public 
pained him not a little, as he felt that the reasons 
for the temporary shortcomings of the service 
should be realized and taken into consideration. 

“The truth is that we spoiled the American 
public by giving them too good service,” im- 
pressed Mr. Vail. “Our service used to be prac- 
tically 100 per cent. perfect. Telephone users 
had come to feel that the very instant they re- 
move the receiver from the hook an operator 
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should be ready to give them immediate connec- 
tion. And now when they sometimes have to 
wait a little they storm and rave. Isn’t it a curi- 
ous thing that people think nothing of trains be- 
ing late or of having to wait to be served in a 
store, or to buy a railroad or Pullman ticket, 
or to get an elevator? ‘These same people are 
incensed and outraged if the telephone company 
keeps them waiting a few seconds. I hardly 
like to suggest comparing telephone service in 
this country with that of any other country, only 
I think it would do many of our people some 
good to have a little experience trying to use the 
telephone in any country. It would teach them 
that the telephone service here is so much bet- 
ter that they should be ashamed to raise such a 
rumpus when, owing to conditions wholly be- 
yond our control, there is some let-up in our 
customary efficiency. 


Extending Facilities Rapidly 


“There should be no need for us to explain 
the terrific strain imposed upon our facilities by 
the war, nor to explain that new construction 
work had to be held up while we were all con- 
centrating on the one supreme task of licking 
the enemy. For twelve months the telephone 
companies were under the direct control and 
management of the Government. As soon as 
we got them back, last August, we started in 
extending our facilities are rapidly as we could. 
In New York City alone we installed enough new 
equipment to provide more than 80,000 new 
telephones. But even so this took care of only 
three applications out of every four that we re- 
ceived. We added between 3,000 and 4,000 to 
our force of operators. Of course, the new 
ones could not be compared in efficiency with 
the large numbers we lost during and after the 
war, as it takes time to train an operator. 

“A lot of unthinking people have glibly 
urged that we should reduce or stop paying 
dividends and put the money thus saved into 
the pay envelopes of our operators. To begin 
with the reduction or suspension of dividends 
would not go very far towards taking care of 
increased wages; and, more important, if we 
stopped dividends we could not obtain the 
capital which we must have if we are to pro- 
vide the tremendously increased facilities now 
demanded—the demand for telephones has 
practically doubled in the last few years simul- 
taneously with the taking away of from 25 to 
50 per cent. of those who have to supply the 

(Continued on page 111) 
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J.S. Grainless 














HE inventor of the air brake 

spent years in getting the people 

who needed it most to accept it. 

Motor transportation, developing so 

much faster than the railroads ever 

developed, has set the truck owner 
thinking in advance of progress. 


When the United States Rubber 
Company announced the creation of 
a solid truck tire that ended splitting 
and base separation, it found the truck 
owners of the country ready for it. 


Their interest in better tires is the 
interest of a sick man in health. 


The splits in the old type of solid 








resulted from the grain in the rubber. 
Once a split started. nothing could 
prevent it from spreading along the 
rain. 


Every split shortened the life of the 
tire. 


Working always toward better tires, 
the United States Rubber Company 
created the new U.S. Grainless Rubber 
Tire. | 


It cannot split. 
Cut it, and the cut stops where it starts. 


It wears down uniformly throughout 
the life of the tire. 
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To this great contribution to motor economy 
and efficiency the United States Rubber Company 
added another. 


It overcame base separation by effecting a chem- 
ical union between the steel and the rubber— 
the first time such a thing had ever been done. 


Just as the first time any radical change was 
ever made in passenger car tire designing was 
when the United States Rubber Company 
introduced the straight side automobile tire. 


It is not enough to create better tires. They 
must be accompanied by better truck tire service. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three The oldest and largest Two hundred 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World and thirty-five branches 














U. S. Solid Truck Tire dealers are selected for 
what they know about tires—how well they are 
able to serve the user—and not for any partic- 
ular cleverness in sales talk. 


Find one, put your truck tire problem in his 
hands, get his advice about the type of tire best 
able to meet your own trucking conditions. 


As a representative of the oldest and largest 
rubber organization in the world, he is in con- 
stant touch with the latest tire developments. 


Specify U. S. Grainless Rubber Solid Truck Tires 


when ordering your new truck. 





Rubber Company 








‘SELLS’ 


OW many of the millions of stockholders 
of corporations in this country know 
more about the source of their income 

than the dividend checks they receive? How 
many really take an interest in what the busi- 
ness of which they are owners is doing? 

The charges of “absentee ownership” of in- 
dustry would indeed be true if the people who 
have invested their money in enterprises were 
not waking up to their duty at least to under- 
stand. More and more they are feeling the 
flush of pride of ownership as they turn the 
pages of some publication and see a striking 
advertisement of some concern in which they 
own a share. 

The Atlas Powder Company believes in let- 
ting its stockholders know—and at the psycho- 
logical moment. With every dividend check 
—eight times a year—is enclosed a reproduc- 
tion of an advertisement of the company. 
These advertisements are selected to give the 
stockholder as wide a conception of the work 
of the company as possible. The connection 
between the income and the source is thus ir- 
resistibly visualized. 

And how many stockholders of a corporation 
are customers or potential customers? There 
have been cases known where an industrial 
corporation has been so large and its products 
so varied that one department would purchase 
from an outside competitor products made by 
another department of which it had no knowl- 
edge. But the case of a business man or manu- 
facturer, who is a stockholder of a company 
manufacturing products he uses, buying them 
from another concern is common. Of course, 
this does not mean that a man in the market 
should unduly favor the firm in which he holds 
stock ; but other factors being equal there is no 
reason why a man should buy against himself. 
And the reason why so many do is that they do 
not know. 

The Atlas Powder Company, therefore, 
treats its stockholders as interested owners 
and as prospective customers. With every div- 
idend check the stockholder finds in the same 
envelope a neatly-printed blotter which gives 
him a report of the progress of the company, 
keeps him in touch with its advertising and 
products and—because it is a blotter—he keeps 
this on his desk where the selling message is 
always before him. Two-thirds of the coated 
side of the blotter is taken up by the letter of 
the treasurer, printed over a banknote-blue 
background designed with the scrollwork ap- 
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Dividend Envelopes Can Carry 
Useful Information as 
Well as Checks 


By W. H. Dawson 


Advertising Manager, Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia 


pearance of a bond. In the remaining space 
is reproduced in miniature one of the recent 
advertisements of the company. By this device 
the dignity of the communication is preserved 
and at the same time “selling force” is added. 

With one check, for instance, there was an 
advertisement headed “Raw Materials,” which 
said: “The question now pressing for consider- 
ation in every industry is raw material. Be- 
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fore any of the reconstruction aims of peace 
can be realized, iron, coal and copper must 
be wrested from the earth. Nature’s great 
storehouses are unlocked; production is has- 
tened and precious man power is saved through 
the use of Atlas explosives. Anyone striving 
for a more efficient method of mining, quarry- 
ing, excavating, road-construction or farming 
can obtain valuable aid by submitting his prob- 
lems to the engineers of our Service Division.” 

This advertisement appeared in publications 
of national circulation and was one of a strik- 
ing and far-seeing series known as “Recon- 
struction Publicity Advertisements.” The ob- 
ject of these was to “sell” the country and the 
industries on the urgent necessity of increased 
production. Others were headed “Man Pow- 
er” and “The World’s Food.” 

Another advertisement was reproduced from 
farm papers, headed “Land Clearing Fully Ex- 
plained,” which offered the reader a book en- 
titled “Better Farming with Atlas Farm Pow- 
der.” The requests from many stockholders 
asking for a copy proved that the blotters are 
read. 

The company’s chemical products were fea- 
tured in another advertisement, reproduced 
from a trade paper, which asked the readers to 
“call upon the Atlas organization to help you 
solve your chemical difficulties.” 

Special messages were used when, during 
the war, the company acquired the Zapon 
Leather Cloth Company, the Celluloid Zapon 
Company, and Richards & Co., Inc., which 
make leather cloth, lacquers, enamels, bronze 
liquids, varnish, amyl acetate and nitro-cellu- 
lose. By these acquisitions the company was 
able to put its vast war business on a peace 
basis when the armistice came. The stock- 
holders received a booklet describing the prod- 
ucts of the acquired concerns, a sample of one 
of the standard grades of Zapon leather cloth, 
and a letter from the vice-president describing 
the way the business was developing, its ad- 
vertising and the results. A booklet on “The 
Master Finishes” was offered, anda large num- 
ber of requests and acknowledgments were re- 
ceived from the stockholders. 

With the February dividend there was a re- 
production of a Zapon leather cloth advertise- 
ment from the automobile trade papers. There 
will follow a Celluloid Zapon Company adver- 
tisement, advertisements of the Giant Powder 


COMPANY TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Company, of San Francisco, and the Giant 
Powder Company of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, 
which are also subsidiaries of the Atlas 
Powder Company. 

Who are the stockholders? Of the 2,871 
stockholders on December 31, 1919, 979 were 
employees—of whom there are a total of 2,571. 
In 1913 the company offered its employees 
stock under a monthly subscription plan. The 
employees have accepted this with increasing 
approval. The plan started with 87 employee- 
stockholders in 1913 and now nearly 40 per 
cent. of the employees own stock in the com- 
pany. 

They, too, are kept in touch with the work 
of the company—and the statements enable 
them to see beyond their jobs and to get a vis- 
ion of the industry and its ramifications, its 
problems and successes. 


OUR GREATEST INDUSTRIAL 
ROMANCE 


(Continued from page 88) 


gasoline. The gasoline alone at current retail 
prices is worth about $605,000,000, or twice as 
much as the United States Steel Corporation 
ordinarily earns. The rubber in its crude form 
is worth $204,000,000, and by the time it is 
made up into tires and delivered to the con- 
sumer at retail prices, it is worth some $535,- 
000,000. 

A curious phase of the situation is that Brit- 
ish investment folly rendered the American 
automobile boom possible. In 1900 there was 
practically no plantation rubber produced in 
the world. The world’s output was about 
53,890 short tons, and of this only about 4 
tons was plantation rubber. But in 1917 plan- 
tation rubber amounted to 204,348 short tons, 
out of the world’s production of 256,976 tons. 
From 1903 to 1912 there was a great rubber 
boom in London, and everyone from million- 
aire to washwoman was loaded up with rub- 
ber plantation shares. Immense sums were 
lost in the speculation, but one result was that 
the world’s rubber production was so over- 
stimulated that the average 1919 price of crude 
rubber was about 40 cents a pound as com- 
pared with pre-war prices of 60 to 75 cents a 
pounds even though almost everything else 
has gone up. 

The gasoline statistics indicate that the typ- 
ical automobile in service in 1913 ran about 
6,686 miles perannum. The decerase in pearly 
mileage was rapid while we were at war, 
reaching a low figure of 3,775 miles in 1918. 
In 1919 the mileage per car seems to have been 
about 4,121. It is never likely to recover to 
the pre-war figures, because of the very large 
numbers of automobiles in the hands of those 
who have neither the time nor the means to 
run them long distances. 

It is plain that the automobile has attained 
a permanent and important place in American 
business and social life. There is no definite 
limit to the number of cars that may be regis- 
tered and placed in service because there is no 
limit of a definable sort to the cheapening of 
the cars themselves, and to the economizing of 
car owners in the use of gasoline and rubber. 
The vast majority of the cars in the future, as 
at present, are bound to be in the hands of the 
masses of people, and this wide distribution 
gives the industry and all its branches a sta- 
bility which would otherwise be unattainable. 








The article we recently printed by S. Roland 
Hall on “Courtesy,” crediting it to another pub- 
lication, was, we are asked to state, from a series 
of “Better Selling Bulletins,” copyrighted by the 
author, and its reproduction by the other pub- 
lication was not authorized. 
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: Correct Lighting 
ill Give You These 





n 
. —and more. 
: “Correct lighting,’’ says the Electrical World, “helps build up 
na industrial esprit de corps, makes men happier, they take more 
s, pride in their work and generally do better all around when 
. the light is good.” aay | 
a Benjamin Industrial Lighting in many of the foremost plants 
a is securing the results stated above. Careful tests have proved it. 
: From wide general illumination to close-up concentrated light 
le there is a Benjamin reflector for the purpose. Scientifically 
A designed and sturdily built, Benjamin reflectors are needed in 
se every industrial institution not at present enjoying the full 
. benefits of correct lighting. 
* Information about Benjamin Products or Benjamin Engineering 
‘4 Service will be sent, on request, to interested executives or their 
8. engineers, contractors or architects. 3 - 
“ Address requests for information to Advertising Department 
xe 806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
~ BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Sales and Distribution Offices: 

247 W. 17th St., New York 806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 590 Howard St., San Francisco 
ed The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
” The Benjamin Electric, Ltd., London, England 
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ee ar hes "ss we wi ‘oO 
i. Makers of Things More Useful snd infomation: 
a- oe hh 
i en 
nd Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards represent the most advanced state of modern Panel Board Pca yer y m4 
b- construction. They occupy less spacethan any other panel board. Lightestin weight—amplein Perey 
es material. Benjamin-Starrett Panel Boards are quickly placed in theelectrical contractors’ hands ° Divisio 
he ready for immediate installation. -Order Benjamin-Starrett. Panel Boards in connection with all Starrett Paset 
b- correct Industrial Lighting installations for long, satisfactory service, safety and fine appearance. 










































































Do the day’s work. If it be to protect the 
rights of the weak, whoever objects, do it. If 
it be to help a powerful corporation better to 
serve the people, whatever the opposition, do 
that. Expect to be called a standpatter, but 
don’t be a standpatter. Expect to be called a 
demagogue, but don’t be a demagogue. Don’t 
hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the mul- 
tiplication table. Don’t expect to build up the 
weak by pulling down the strong.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 

* * * 

The people who make mistakes lead the 
world. The perfect people work for them, 
running errands and counting columns of fig- 
ures. The genius is not the man who never 
made mistakes, who had a chance thrust on 
him, who was endowed and all that; he is the 
man who had no chance and was not gifted, 
but who took the raw material of life and fate 
as he found it, and made something fine out 
of it. The only perfect person you will ever 
meet is the perfect fool.—Safety Hints. 

* * * 

What men want is not talent, it is purpose; 
in other words not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor.—Bulwer Lytton. 

* * * 

What I admire most in Christopher Colum- 
bus is, not his having discovered the New 
World, but his having gone in search of it.— 
Dwight Harrison. 

* * * 

I believe that decisiveness is the most vital 
element in life. The power of decision, when 
backed up by industry and observation, is prac- 
tically certain to bring success, or rather, to 
bring a man to success.—George M. Reynolds, 
President, Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago. 

* * * 

The man pretty certain to advance is the one 
who continually tries to develop himself, who is 
always opening new inlets into his mind, bring- 
ing in a fresh supply of ideas and interests.— 
Ralph Peters, President, Long Island Railroad. 

* * x 

There are two kinds of men in the world; 
those who sail and those who drift; those who 
choose the ports to which they will go, and 
skilfully and boldly shape their course across 
the seas with the wind or against it, and those 
who let winds and tides carry them where they 
will, Success of the real kind is always in the 
man who wins it, not in conditions. No man 
becomes great by accident. A man gets what 
he pays for it, in character, in work, and in 
energy. 

The only road to advancement is to do your 
work so well that you are always ahead of 
the demands of your position. Keep ahead of 
your work and your work will push your for- 
tunes for you. 

Our employers do not decide whether we 
shall stay where we are or go on and up. We 
decide that matter ourselves—Hamilton D. 
Mabie. 


* * * 
Individual enterprise must remain the su- 
preme active power in the production of 
wealth and well-being.—Lloyd George. 


A MAN’S SONG 


Sing me a song of a fighting chance, 
Of barriers hurled by the hand of Fate 
Across the path of the man who dares 
Though the whole world mock him: “Too 
late! too late!” 


Sing me a song of a myriad foes 
Grappled and vanquished one by one 
By a giant will and a high resolve 
To make and keep a place in the sun! 


Sing me a song of a man who’s a Man!— 
Who through the years of storm and stress 
Keeps a level head and a gallant heart, 
A soul unmarred by bitterness. 


Sing me a song of a man and a pal— 
Who’s learned in the midst of pain and strife 
To love his fellows—stretch forth a hand 
To the bottom dog on the ladder of life! 


For that’s the song of a man who’s a Man!— 
Who laughs in the face of malignant Fate— 
On whose brave strength the weakest lean 
Till they learn his gospel: “It’s never too 
late!” 
—H. S. In Impressions. 
* * * 


I have never gotten over being surprised at 
how far even a little exact information of the 
right sort can carry a man.—James B. Forgan. 


* * * 


He who would live without pretense, con- 
tent with worse or better fortune, meeting 
each new day with the wisdom of perfect poise, 
will find no more satisfactory motto than the 
latest reported words of Clemenceau: “What 
am I going todo? Why, just live until I die.” 
—N. Y. Globe. 


** * * 


A mere machine may replace the mere labor 
of a man. It cannot do anything more. It 
cannot do a noble work. That is left to the 
instrument which does not displace a man, but 
only liberates his energy, his ingenuity and his 
creative spirit. To free the human worker 
from everything that hampers his achievement 
of the best that is in him, is the true economy, 
for nothing in industry is so truly productive 
as is the human factor. It is the liberated, 
thinking, unharassed human factor who pro- 
duces quality, for quality can be won only by 
human care and skill. Cost-saving is wholly 
interlocked with Quality-maintenance. A cost- 
saving that reduces quality is an exchange of 
a good dollar for a counterfeit—Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


x * * 


Americanization means that every man may 
work for his living; that every man should 
work for his living; that no power can law- 
fully prevent any man from working for his 
living; that every man is entitled to the peace- 
ful enjoyment of the fruits of his toil, and 
that all the strength of our popular, representa- 
tive government will shield every man in the 
exercise of those elemental rights.—Albert J. 
Beveridge. 


Does the American farmer know that logicall) 
he is the natural enemy of strikes and disturb 
ances of any kind which tend to interfere with 
the normal currents of business? Does he see 
that if the wheels stop going around it is his raw 
product which will suffer because unable to reach 
the factory and the consumer? It is his whea: 
and corn which will clog freight terminals and- 
sidetracks; his fruit and potatoes which will rot 
in cars and warehouses and on the docks. And 
does he realize that when these labor disturb 
ances threaten, the case is largely up to him, and 
that in the restoration of things to normal again 
he has a very definite responsibility °—Lewis E. 
Pierson, Chairman of the Board, Irving National 
Bank. 

ee & 

If you are a failure, if you are unhappy and 
despondent, you may see the person who is 
most to blame by stepping to the looking- 
glass !—Hill’s Golden Rule. 


ee * 


Men condemned to a monotonous exertion 
work—and always, by the laws of human na- 
ture, must work—only at a tranquil rate, not 
by any means producing a maximum result in a 
given time. But if you allow them to vary their 
designs, and thus interest their heads and hearts 
in what they are doing, you will find them be- 
come eager, first to get their ideas expressed, 
and then to finish the expression of them; and 
the moral energy thus brought to bear on the 
matter quickens, and therefore cheapens, the pro- 
duction in a most important degree.—John 
Ruskin. 

* * * 

The man that’s clean inside and outside; 
who neither looks up to the rich nor down on 
the poor; who can lose without squealing and 
win without bragging, is considerate of wom- 
en, children and other people ; who is too brave 
to lie, too generous to cheat and too sensible to 
loaf; and who takes his share of the world’s 
goods and lets other people have theirs, has 
the characteristics of a true gentlemen.—1he 


Doherty News. 
* * * 


A touch of frank friendliness, a fleeting revela- 
tion of kindly human nature, in correspondence 
or personal interviews, in any sphere of life, on 
any occasion—these things mean so much to the 
people with whom one comes in contact, and 
they make life so much more interesting. We’re 
all human beings, living in the same old world— 
we're all most desperately human at heart—we 
may do different work, read different books, 
have different religious and political opinions, 
utterly different interests, in life—but we can’t 
get away from the fact that we’ve got that one 
supreme thing in common—our humanity, and 
we don’t differ so very greatly in our emotions. 
So why stand on ceremony? Every man is 
your friend until he proves himself otherwise. 
—Higham’s Magazine. 

* * * 

If you intend to work there is no better 
place than right where you are; if you do not 
intend to go to work, you cannot get along 
anywhere. Squirming and crawling about 
from place to place can do no good.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 
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National Cash Registers 
are sold in every civilized 
country in the world 


HERE is an office of The National Cash 
Register Company in every principal 
city in the world. 


No matter where a merchant is located, or 
what kind of business he is in; no matter 
what language he speaks, or what money 
he handles, he can quickly get the help of 
an up-to-date National Cash Register. 


It has taken 35 years of the hardest kind of 
work and study to build up this world-wide 
selling and service organization. 


The success of this organization, and of the 
great factory at Dayton, Ohio, is proof that 
up-to-date National Cash Registers provide 
the safest, quickest, and most satisfactory 
system for stores of all kinds everywhere. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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CITIES SERVICE 
COMPANY 


Bankers Shares 
Monthly Distributions 
in Cash 
Averaging in last 12 months 
47.30 cents 
a share monthly 


A yield in excess of 15% 


8,750 Holders of Record 
on April 15 indicate 
popularity of this 

security — 














Write for Circular K-15 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 
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$800 From $10,000 


Or $80 a year from $1,000 
—an income of 8% is pos- 
sible, with an unusual degree 
of safety, through invest- 
H ment in some of the new 
securities of old corporations. 


We have issued a descriptive 
circular about one of these in- 
vestments. Ask for Circular 
21-V. 


John Muir & (0. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 
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Europe’s 
Monetary 


Resources 


We have prepared for 
distribution a survey of the 
monetary resources, currencies, 
national debt, and national 
wealth of the leading European 
countries. 

An invaluable aid to 
investors in exchange and 
foreign securities who seek the 
true facts concerning the 

position of the 


principal European nations. 
Ask for Surcey ‘‘F.M.” 


Kiely & Horton 


40 Wall St..— New York 
Phone: John 6330 
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Make $30.00 Next Saturday 


Speederator for Fords selling like wildfire Used by 
Ford Motor officials. Makes any Ford run like a Pack- 
ard. Stops stalling and bucking. Put on quick—instant 
satisfaction. No holes to bore. Sell ten to twelve a 
day easy. Splendid profits and exclusive territory. Write 
quick for information. Address Perrin Company, 1057 
Hayward Bidg., Detrolt, Mich. 
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By B. C. Forbes 


B USINESS is beginning to be handi- 
capped more and more by the scar- 
city of money and credit, and also by 
inadequate transportation facilities. 
Money today is dearer than it has 
been at this season of the year in a 
generation. There is no cheap money 
available for anybody. Wall Street 
houses sometimes pay as ‘high as 10 to 
15 per cent. for call loans. Commer- 


‘cial borrowers are fortunate if they 


can get accommodation at 7 per cent. 
or a little better. Liberty Bonds are 
selling not far from a 6 per cent. in- 
come basis, while Liberty Notes are 
returning even more. The premier 
railroad in the world has had to pay 8 
per cent., including commissions, for 
ten year funds, a circumstance which 
has tended to depress the prices of all 
other investments, 

Federal Reserve Bank reserves con- 
tinue to reflect strain. There are two 
schools of opinion as to what the Re- 
serve Board should do. One empha- 
sizes the supreme importance of has- 
tening deflation as the only cure for 
many of our current economic ills. The 
other school claims that bank reserves 
are set up purposely to be available in 
times of emergency and that it is of 
the very first moment that the industry 
and commerce of the nation be sup- 
plied with adequate amounts of credit 
to function at full force in an effort 
to provide the world with the_ things 
it so badly needs. 


BANKS CAUTIOUS 


The leading banking institutions are 
adopting the policy of refusing.to en- 
tertain proposals calling for avoidable 
funds, but they are striving to fur- 
nish whatever facilities are essential 
to the carrying on of regular activities. 

The financial and business commun- 
ity do not take kindly to the prospect 


“of additional billions of taxation being 


levied to pay-generous bonuses to the 
3,000,000 men who served shorter or 
longer periods in the war. Proposals 
to. impose taxes on profits earned—and 
used—during the last three years are 
regarded as alarmingly unfair as well 
as impossible of collection in many 
cases. 

Although the railway strike has pe- 
tered out, it greatly aggravated trans- 
portation congestion, from the effects 
of which it will take considerable time 
to recover. Inability of many com- 
panies tc deliver shipments to cus- 
tomers. upset plans for meeting matur- 
ing obligations, thus aggravating the 
unsettled financial conditions. Rail- 
roads are now redoubling their efforts 
to move accumulations of freight, but 
it is questioned whether there are 
enough locomotives, cars and terminal 
facilities to cope with the situation and 
to handle the crops when we enter the 
fall. America’s productive capacity 
has multiplied faster than its transpor- 
tation facilities during the last five 
years, due in part to the short-sighted 
policy pursued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It can scarcely 
be expected that a day of reckoning 
will be avoided—a worse day of reck- 
oning, that is, than has onrenty been 
experienced. 


~—~"~ThoSe given to looking oii ‘the bright 


side of things emphasize that out of 
the evil of the railroad strike much 
good has come since it has demon- 
strated convincingly that sudden, un- 
justified strikes are now resented and 
repelled by the public. In fact, it is 
pointed out that the whole labor out- 
look has undergone change for the 
better as a result of first, the Boston 
policemen’s strike; second, the steel 
strike; and, third, the so-called “out- 
law” railroad strike. 


JOBS PLENTIFUL 


The worst feature of the industrial 
situation still is flagrant under-produc- 
tion by labor. The incipient improve- 
ment noted earlier in the year has not 
become at all general. This may be 
due in large measure to the fact that 
jobs continue to be more plentiful than 
workmen. Very striking increases in 
employment are reported by the Gov- 
ernment as compared with a year ago. 
Look at this table giving the percent- 
age of increase in wage-earners in 
leading industries today as compared 
with twelve months ago: 


Estab. 


Industry. Reporting. Changes. 
Automobile........... 38 +379 
Boot and shoe........ 70 + 91 
Car building.......... 51 —12.6 
ORE cibrmasawt nines 56 — 82 
Men’s clothing........ 49 +55.4 
Cotton finishing...... 16 +46.2 
CORtGH MICs iic.csccee 52 +16.0 
Hosiery and underw’r 65 +20.4 
Iron and steel........ 111 + 6.5 
TOME, oisivesetccssmate 33 +10.7 
ODO fh isijss scececrecee 53 +110 
| SR aR ene Per 49 +10.3 
WROGIOR: — sioceccoaecsas 50 +93.6 


The revolt against high prices for 
necessaries is spreading spectacularly, 
but unrestrained spending is still very 
general. Enough slac'ening, however, 
has occurred to cause uneasiness in 
certain . industries,. notably clothing. 
Shoe dealers are also less emphatic in 
their predictions that prices will again 
soar next-fall and spring; this sub- 
dued frame of mind is perhaps born of 
knowledge that stocks of leather in 
this country are tremendously heavy. 

As a matter of fact, the best thing 
that could happen not only to the 
clothing and leather industries, but to 
business in general would be a gradual 
decline in prices. This would at least 
check the (so far) interminable forcing 
up of wages now here, now there, and 
it would help to allay the discontent 
which is so general, and justifiably so, 
among many classes of employees, in- 
cluding those receiving small salaries. 
Lower prices would also strengthen 
this country’s ability to compete with 
cther industrial nations in foreign mar- 
kets. In short, a gradual movement 
towards a lower level would be healthy 
and desirable all round. 

If, on the other hand, the rise in 
wages and prices were to go merrily 
on during the rest of the year, catas- 
trophe would certainly be invited. In 
this connection, it is significant that 
judge Gary has all along insisted upon 
the Steel Corporation’s adhering to 
the prices agreed upon in the spring 
of last year, refusing to take advantage 

(Continued on page 112) 





A Combination of 
Investment Requisites 


The Cincinnati Gas 


& Electric Co. 


6% Secured Notes 

Due Dec. 1, 1922 
Offer— 

High yield 

Early maturity 

Marketability 
This Company has established 
one of the longest dividend 
records of any corporation in 
the United States. 


Ask for Circular No. YM-90 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 South LaSalle Street, Chicage 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Buffalo Minneapolis Cleveland 


—————-"] 











White Oil 


Rumored amalgamation 
with Simms Petroleum 
should prove beneficial to 
this company. Situation 
thoroughly discussed in cur- 
rent issue of the 


Financial Forecast 
Other issues featured: 


Simms Petroleum 
Cosden & Co. 
Aetna Explosives 


Sent upon request. 
Ask for No. 167 


M-S-Woire & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


41 BROAD ST.. NEW YORK 


Phone-Broad 25 




















SOLD 
$265,650 Worth 
of Farm Tractors 


The Bear Tractor Corpora- 
tion recently received con- 
tracts for farm tractors to- 
talling $265,650. These are 
in addition to the reserva- 
tions already entered. It is 
estimated that profits from 
the first two years’ 
duled production will total 
$2,099,120. Allowing for 
taxes and dividends, there 
should remain a sum suf- 
ficient to redeem the Pre- 
ferred Stock at 110% and 
show about 50% earned on 
the Common Stock. 


sche- 


Preferred Stock, par, $10 a share 
Bonus 140% in Common Stock 


Write for illustrated circular and 


complete details of offering, 


A. HICKS LAWRENCE 


“Profitable Investing” 
50 Broad Street, New York - 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Sharp Recovery Likely from Recent Lows, 
But Market’s Future Not Bright 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 








. PAN-AMERICAN 
14s PETROLEUM & 
, TRANSPORT CO. 


Cemmen Steck 





Circular on request. 





7 HE sharp break which the market 


expedient of price-cutting sales—that 





hed has had, undoing two-thirds of the public are beginning to take sec- 
t" BETH LEHEM the speculative advances recorded ond-thought of thrift. To be sure, these U2 OR BY 
STEEL since the February lows were made, things are only a small beginning, but ee 4 Messeget0 Business us 
serves to strengthen the assumption they are as straws, which move with roan) NOBCEW Babson (7 
‘ CORPORATION that the 1920 bull market, at least in the first puffs and show in what direc- GEE 
the industrial section, will reach its tion the wind is likely to blow, and 
nC. Common “B” Stock culmination before midsummer. herald its near approach. 
’ Comparing the course of prices this The stock market is looked to by many 
ik Circular om request year with that in the spring of 1919, it observers to give the first indications 
. re og tiat cha advan net of ny busine exteck. By it cat 
’ reaction it has given the first sign o 
eae CHANDLER BROS. & CO. shorter-lived, The March and April the near anaes of the time ped 
land Members New York Stock Exchange 





$4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Direct Wires te our Offices tn 
Philadelphia Detreit Chieage 























































movement this year was comparable, 
in this respect, to the sharp upturn 
in September and October of last year. 
There was no real break in last year’s 
market until the first week of August. 
This year the first real break, with an 
outpouring of speculatively-held stocks 


speculative stocks will not be desirable 
to hold. If it follows a similar course 
on the next upturn, its reading of the 
future may be regarded as having 
much weight. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


What Makes 


Millionaires? 


in large volume, has come in the third a aiiities Os hn: eatin amie 
week of April. : . 
- But, thnges there was a recovery ‘tfingency, the crop outlook has be- ROGER W. BABSON studied 
n We have a few copies of from the November break of 1919, in =— ae, — factor. wesld and the Dudiaenes they bale. 
0 recently specially pre- the latter part of December and early } “a ry ition : sp w - 7 teehee very interesting facts on 
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sational reports of the market crash 
and trade depression in Japan. It 
was remembered that the financial 
troubles of 1907 was preceded in the 
spring of that year by financial diffi- 
culties in far-off Egypt and Japan. The 
increase in the Bank of England dis- 
count rate to 7 per cent. and further 
increases in discount rates by some 
of the middle-western Reserve Banks 
served to emphasize the world-wide 
scarcity of loanable funds. 

There is little doubt that the country 
will creditably weather any business 
depression that the future may bring. 
In the long run we will be the better 
for it. Every one has felt that sooner 
or later there would have to be an 
end to the “endless” circle of rising 
wages tail-chasing with rising prices. 
But when will the end come? It will 
come, of course, when the volume of 


cers may wish to exact. The first hint 
that this limit is now being reached 
was afforded by the widespread inter- 
est in the overall and old-clothes move- 
ment. There are other indications—in 
declining purchases of various costly 
articles and the anxiety of many mer- 
chants to reduce stocks through the 


ficates in recent weeks on a 5 and 5% 
per cent. basis. The latest draft upon 
the Treasury is the soldier bonus plan, 
which will mean higher taxes, addi- 
tional burdens on every individual, and 
further emissions of temporary se- 
curities by the Government pending 
the receipt of revenues from the new 
levies to be provided. Liberty bonds 
have gotten down close to a 6 per 
cent. basis in consequence. 

The favorable features continue to 
be the indications of further gold ship- 
ments from abroad, the recovery in 
sterling exchange and evidences of im- 
proved conditions in some parts of 
continental Europe, and the absence of 
over-production. 

In the stock market new speculative 
incentive was given by the Supreme 
Court decisions which will force the 
Reading Co. to divest itself of its coal 


show unexpected strength during 
the summer, copper stocks would un- 
doubtedly respond. In this group, 
Anaconda, Cerro de Pasco, Chino, and 
Inspiration are worth considering. In 
general, the liquidation of more specu- 
lative holdings seems desirable on any 
secondary bull movement. 
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Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, 1 
Mass., as follows : ** Please send me a copy of booklet 
EY-3i ‘Increasing Net Profits’—gratis. 
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SALESMEN—CITY OR TRAVELLING 


Experience unnecessary. Send for list of lines and 
full particulars. Prepare in spare time to earn the big 
salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 a year. Employment services 
rendered members. National Salesmen’s Training Asso- 
ciation, Dept. 159, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Royal Road to Riches 


CCESS comes to those who want it! And only to those. The chief thing is wanting it em 
What looks like LUCK ts ninety ines out of every hundred the result of fast. plain sweating En 
others never a man a single meal. The simple rule for success 2 
sense. Take a little inventory of yourself and then go to work. W: re future only 
means that are afraid to meet it. Fear only comes from ignorance. ENOW the right road and 
you can walk on it un You can find the 1 right road by reading 


KEYS TO SUCCESS. Personal Efficiency 


By B. C. — 

In — py talks, filled with straight common sense, simple rul 
the or woman who wants to find a new interest in life 
end it will chow how you can keep cing. The man who starts will to 
day is a NEW day, with better prospects, greater self Ag broader vision, higher ideals. 
to Success is full of practical ideas. 
Sign and a the coupon today. I i ak rad 
I want to get om the right rosd to ease send me Mr. Forbes’ book, KEYS 70 SUCCESS, 

on five days’ approval. If I decide “. > how ie x will send you $2.00. Otherwise I will return it to 
oa at the end of five days and you will cancel the charge. 
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WO large manufacturers were 

lunching together the other day 
and began to compare notes. Their 
troubles at present, it developed, can 
be grouped under two heads: financial 
and transportation. The railway strike 
had forced one of them to close plants 
employing more than 10,000 men. Not 
only so, but both dwelt at length upon 
the enormous inventories which they 
are obliged to carry because of the im- 
possibility of depending upon obtain- 
ing certain materials promptly owing 
to the choked conditions of the rail- 
roads. One, an automobile manufac- 
turer, revealed that his inventory is 
nearer $40,000,000 than a normal of 
about $20,000,000. As there are some- 
thing like 4,000 parts in an automobile, 
and as the lack of one part can hold 
up the functioning of an entire plant, 
it will be seen how necessary it is to 
carry adequate supplies of all kinds. 
Independable transportation, both 
agreed, was aggravating the monetary 
situation, as it compelled them to ob- 
tain abnormal sums to meet their huge 
bills for excessive amounts of raw 
raaterials. Both also agreed that bank- 
ers are becoming less open-handed 
every week. After their long talkfest 
along such lines, one of them remarked 
cheerfully: “So long, however, as we 
can sell more than we can produce, 
we can find a way out. When you 
can’t sell your product, then you have 
real trouble on your hands.” Doesn’t 
this remark contain not a little philoso- 
phy? 


A NOTHER boost to the H. C. L. will 
by and by come from an advance 
in railroad rates. 


OT much has been Said about it, 

but the South has been gambling 
to the hilt in cotton mill shares. 
Should a sudden relapse come, not only 
the gamblers, but certain banks may 
find themselves involved. Some old 
stagers are said to have unloaded large 
holdings of mill stocks at ridiculously 
high prices per spindle. They figure 
being able to repurchase at fifty cents 
on the dollar. 


UDGE GARY has - successfully 
guided for almost twenty years 
the largest business organization in 
the world. Does not his attitude to- 
ward profiteering deserve serious con- 
sideration by all other business men? 
In March of last year steel prices were 
agreed upon by a conference between 
leaders of the industry and Washing- 
ton authorities. Since then the Steel 
Corporation has steadfastly refused to 
advance prices, notwithstanding that 
practically all other manufacturers 
have done so in the liveliest of fashion. 
Here is the veteran judge’s statesman- 
like explanation of his policy: “Inquiry 
has been made by some of our stock- 
holders as to why, in view of the great 
aemand, the cost of production and the 
prices received by other manufac- 
turers, we hold the selling prices of 
our commodities down to those which 
were fixed by agreement between the 
Industrial Board and steel manufac- 
turers at Washington, March 21, 1919. 
It seems to us the problem of high 
cost of living is of convincing impor- 


a 


tance. When the increasing tendency 
is to insist upon payment of unreason- 
able sums for every commodity and for 
every service, so that the vicious 
whirl of advancement seems to be un- 
ending, we think there is a moral obli- 
gation on the part of every one to use 
all reasonable effort to check this car- 
nival of greed and imposition, even at 
some sacrifice. There is a growing 
discrepancy between different individ- 
vals and interests. The man with a 
fixed income is more and more dis- 
advantaged and he is helpless. He 
cannot increase his income to meet 
the increased cost of living. There- 
tore it should be the effort of all to 
establish and maintain a reasonable 
basis of prices; certainly to prevent 
further increases; otherwise the Gov- 
ernment, from the standpoint of pro- 
tection of a part of the public, must 
interfere.” 


I ONEY is dearer now than it has 
been at this season of the year 
in a generation. Significant? 


pee heaven helps those who help 
themselves, it is timely to ask: 
Are you business men doing all within 
your power to combat the mischievous 
false notions now so prevalent con- 
cerning the effect, or rather, non-effect, 
cf taxes upon business? Have you 
written your representatives and sena- 
tors, for example, giving your views 
cf the proposed bonus to every able- 
bodied soldier who served in the war? 
Are you doing anything to inculcate 
correct economic ideas into the minds 
of your own workers? Are you laying 
before them sound doctrine, in the 
simplest language, in employee publica- 
tions or in leaflets or in pay envelope 
slips or in poster form or in any other 
way? The notion still persists that it 
will not affect workers one iota if two 
or three additional billions of dollars 
are raised by taxing profits or by other 
methods, which, on the surface, ap- 
pear to hit only the rich. Every think- 
ing person knows full well that all 
taxes finally come from the pockets 
of the people at large. Billions of 
taxes are just what their name implies 
—a tax. Where does John D. Rocke- 
feller or James B. Duke or Henry Ford 
cr any other multimillionaire get his 
tnillions of income every year? Simply 
from you and me and everyone else. 
Additional profits are tagged on to 
permit a business concern to meet its 
taxes, and by the time products reach 
the consumer he is paying for the taxes 
several times over. If the rank and 
file of the people could be made to 
understand clearly ‘how terrifically 
cnerous taxes are upon them the poli- 
ticians would be less ready to trot out 
all sorts of schemes calling for the 
expenditure of unnecessary billions. 
And the people can be made to under- 
stand if sufficient pains are taken by 
those in a position to enlighten them. 


HE -British Government is selling 

suits here by the thousand at $18, 
usually to large employers, who ar- 
range to let their workers have them 
at cost. 


Bow higher rates for ocean freight 
are not likely to last long. 
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The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, ete, — 
been prepared by the serviee de- 
partments of various mational ad- 
vertisers and they have beem listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the pubiishers of the booklets, etc, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
erhead or business card. 


A Little Adventure in Good Will 
Ten little essa ublished in the in- 
terest of the on ieal industry by a 
national advertiser. 


Conveying by Gravity 
Illustrated booklet describing a con- 
veying system for factories that will 
increase efficiency, save time and 
make money for the organization. 

Magneto Ignition 
An illustrated booklet showing why 
magneto ignition makes a good en- 
gine better. 

The Climate Doctor 
A little booklet showing what one 
big organization is doing to make 
every day a working day for manu- 
facturers who heretofore have been 
obliged to depend upon good weather 
conditions for manufacture. 


Unit Buildings 
A book for builders showing how 
buildings may be built from units 
and arranged to suit the \eameuad or 
convenience of the owner. 

Rubber 
Booklet of interest to the rubber and 
allied industries. 

An Argument in a Pullman 
Booklet by E. Vernon Hill, M. D., 
Chicago Health Department, discuss- 
ing the correct method of ventilating 
moving vehicles. 


Creosoted Paving Blocks 
46-page booklet describing the modern 
pavement for roads, streets, bridges 
and crossings. 

Saw Sense 
Booklet telling how to buy saws, what 
style saw to buy for your particular 
purpose, and giving some valuable 
suggestions to the everyday car- 
penter. 

Industrial Lighting 
An illustrated booklet of practical 
information on lighting of buildings 
and areas devoted to industrial uses. 

Lubrication 
100-page book of lubrication of in- 
ternal combustion engines. 

Solid Tires 
A tire for heavy trucks described in 
a little circular issued by a world 
known manufacturer. 

Industrial Housing 
A booklet describing a yong | plan 
that will build houses for cities of 
300, 500, 1,000 or 3,000 population. 

Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for 
executives that is being followed by 
10,000 of the country’s ablest business 
men. 

Higher Standards 
A bulletin for exeeutives' who aim to 
promote higher = man- 
agement of their business and to pro- 
mote a better unders' between 
the employer and the empleyee. 

Saving Lives - ” 
Describing door icon sepasialiy e- 
signed for large buildings where _ 
“safety first” er ineiple is resegnized 

This Must Stop! 
An illustrated booklet showing how 
fires may be extinguished by a method 
simple and effective. 

Steel Windows 
A complete handbook of modern win- 
dow construetion fer the manufac- 
turer or builder. 

Electric Light Plants for Farms 
and Country Homes 
Illustrated booklet showing how elec- 
tric light plants may be economically 
installed in home, garage and barn. 

Storage Systems for Oils or 
Gasoline 
Bulletin describing an outfit espe- 
cially designed for private or small 
garages. 

The Point of Contact 
Circular describing a system of cranes 
and hoists for lifting large or small 
weights, from %-ton size to 30-ton 
capaci 

Engineering Formulae 
A circular showing how the engineer 
and contractor can eliminate brain 
fag by making a calculating machine 
do his hardest work. 
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Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 


or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. 


“Forbes” 


acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Suitable contributions are solicited. 


President to His Family 


MONG ' the latest robust recruits 

to the rapidly-increasing galaxy 
of house organs is “The American Su- 
gar Family,” published by and in the 
interest of the employees of the Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, Frank- 
lm Sugar Refining Company and 
Brooklyn Cooperage Company. Presi- 
cent Earl D. Babst, in greeting “the 
members of The American Sugar Fam- 
ily,” says, in part: 

The word “sugar” is probably more 
familiar to us than any other word 
in the English language. It has a sig- 
nificance to us far beyond its meaning 
in ordinary speech. It has touched and 
directed the lives of all of us. To some 
it has meant first employment, first 
earning of money, marriage and the 
establishment of a home. To others 
it has meant a gradual progress 
through the necessities of life to its 
comforts, the education of children— 
a daughter at school, a son at college. 
If we look back, any of us, to the 
time when this word first touched our 
lives we will find that we have all 
progressed and prospered under its 
magic spell. It has been a spur to 
work, to good conscience and to en- 
thusiasm—which ease every care and 
overcome every difficulty. We have 
reason to be proud of our affiliation 
together in this great sugar enterprise 
—national and international in its char- 
acter, honorable in its calling, and 
congenial in its associations. 

We are engaged in the largest sin- 
gle enterprise of its kind in the world. 
; Ours also is one of the most 
interesting industries in the world. 
There can be no more honorable and 
fascinating labor than that of turning 
a great staple of commerce into a 
hundred channels of trade, represent- 
ing hundreds of forms of food, sup- 
plying the demands of all classes and 
conditions of men. 

We well may be proud, not only of 
the character of our occupation, of its 
extent and of its helpfulness, but that 
we are banded together in an enter- 
prise which values our comsciences 
even more highly than our heads and 
our hands. From the very first, and 
now again, you are asked to do noth- 
ing to advance the business which, if 
need be, you would not tell with pride 
to any man, woman or child. 

We are a great business family of 
over 10,000 members scattered from 
Maine to Florida, from Dixie to Da- 
kota, from the forests of the Adiron- 
dacks to the tropical plains and fields 
of Cunagua—every man on a footing 
cf merit, receiving equal justice and 
rewards, with no favorites in the field. 
Every man may be a partner in the 
business. All are safeguarded by life 
insurance and sick benefits, as well as 
by liberal pensions for the evening of 
life. It should encourage you to re- 
member that within the bounds of our 


family must be recruited and developed 
the men to fill all future places—other- 
wise we would fail to provide a con- 
tinuance of a successful business policy, 
developed through years of study and 
experience. 

Such is our history, such is our call- 
ing, and such are our purposes. To the 
end that all may share more fully in 
our family life, that each may bring 
some stimulating and cheering con- 
tribution to the common board, that 
we may get better acquainted with 
each other, that the value of team 
work may be realized, that our duty 
to the public and to our 20,000 stock- 
holders may be better understood, that 
@ means may be provided for relating 
the countless incidents of happiness 
and of usefulness in our life together, 
we greet “The American Sugar Fam- 
ily” and bid it a cordial welcome. 





A Watchword 


O look ahead is essential to suc- 

cess in business. To look inward 
is also advisable, L. R. Hoff thus em- 
phasizes in “The Johns-Manville Red 
Book”: 

Let us live each day so that we may 
show the world in which we move what 
it means to be a true American worthy 
of our great country, and, by our ex- 
ample let us point the way to a better 
understanding, on the part of those 
who are deluded by radical arguments, 
of what is in store for them if they 
will become true Americans. 

Do we measure up, in quality of 
mental and moral fibre, to the quality 
cf the goods we sell? Practically 
every one of our products is scientific- 
ally designed and manufactured, to 
meet a certain condition in the most 
perfect manner. Can we answer to 
that qualification? Are we mentally 
and morally prepared to perform our 
work as satisfactorily as do our com- 
pany’s products? 

The quality of our products and ser- 
vice, and our sales policies, have weld- 
ed our company’s trade to it in a way 
that no competition seems able to 
shake loose. Are we welded to our com- 
pany as closely? Are we, who have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by so doing, as loyal to our company 
as those customers, who have nothing 
to bind them to our company but their 
belief in its integrity? Are we proud 
of our company and its business 
achievements? 

Are we willing to be patient and work 
and wait for the opportunities which 
this company, above all others, holds 
out to him who is worthy? 

As our watchword, let us adopt—be 
we manager, salesman, clerk, stenog- 
rapher, office boy, or laborer—“Amer- 
icanism and Loyalty to Johns-Man- 
ville.” Be proud of the past, con- 
fident of the future, true to our com- 
pany’s ideals. Go out and win. 
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FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 
AND Real Estate Boxps 


$1,000 6% First Mortgage 
FARM LAND NOTES 


Maturing March 1, 1927 


John Marckle loan of $8,000—represented by 
eight —_ of $1, oa each, offered separstely or 
togeth Secured by 1,343 acres of — land, 600 
acres Wander plow.” The home of borrower 

who farms the land himself. Total” valuation, 
$29,360.00, 

Send for descriptive pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and list of 
other offerings. An experience of 36 years with- 
, out the loss of a dollar, 

















am Institution =e pees Ree ae Soe 
by the medical profession, has written « =) bow. 
telling how he eured himself, Contains anf 
authoritative information. Sent anywhere te readers of 
Forbes for 25 cents eoim or stamps te cover 
postage and mailing. Address 

2602 Bogue Bullding Indlanapolls, ind 

STATISTICAL 


AND RESEARCH ASST. 
TO MANAGER 


Man with ten years’ experience in assisting general 
management and as manager wishes to make connection 
with good prospect. 

Age 43. American. 

EDUCATION: Graduate of three universities. Broad 
training in economics, statistics, finance, business or- 
ganization, mathematics, and research methods. 

EXPERIENCE: Ten years’ experience in important 
executive positions; principal ability and success ap- 


{n everyday conduct of affairs. 

Entire career highly successful, but has about reached 
limit in present line. 

Will consider any p eprnen and any line of business. 
Salary depending on the prospects for advancement. 

Would spend a year in specific preparation for « 
particular work if attractive enough to justify. 


Address B, L.-2, Box 178, City Hall Station, N. Y. C. 











Stocks—Bonds 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchanges 


Morton Lachenbruch & Co. 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 





Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 
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Making a ton 
of coal do the 
work of two 


Engineers for years now have coaxed, 
petted and fought coal, to make it give 
up its valuable energy—heat power. 

It is a tantalizing problem because 
there is enough energy in a pound of 
good coal to lift up a ton weight a little 
over a mile. 

Fire your cellar furnace as carefully 
as you will. Sift ashes and wet the 
coal. Try every means you know to get 
the most heat out of it. Still your-best 
record will be beaten two to one by the 
central station in your town. 

One of our biggest public servants, 
the central station, exists purely in its 
ability to sell coal to you—in the shape 
of electricity—at a few cents a horse- 
power. 

They have been forced by necessity 
to burn coal economically, because their 
slim profit must come from the narrow 
margin between the cost of coal and the 
selling price of current, which is regu- 
lated by public commission. 

And the record of their success is 
inspiring. , 

When one also considers the millions 
they have had to spend to achieve this 
position as the world’s most economical 
coal users, their frugality becomes com- 
mendable. 

If fuel conservation was practiced in 
every business as it is in Electric Light 
and Power Companies, the layman’s dol- 
lar would go further than it does today. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No. 2. In Florida as in Oregon, in 
Maine and in Texas, Western Electric 
serves in every branch of eleetrical 
achievement—from washing machines 
to telephones, from power and lighting 
outfits to electrical equipment for rail- 
ro 
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Note: 


There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 


that will be of interest to industrial executives. At your request, we 


will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an explana- 


tory introduction over the signature of our President. 


Address: 


Western Electric Company, Inc., 197 Broadway, New York City. 





Opportunities for Investors 


Second-Grade Rails, Yielding 7 to 10% 
Attractive Speculative Investments 


Lg eae that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has entered the bond mar- 
ket and paid more than 7 per cent. for 
its money on ten-year notes, there has 
been considerable readjustment in the 
prices of high-grade bonds of roads 
of good credit. 

Although many high-grade railroad 
bonds were already selling on practi- 


value of the roads in each rate-making 
group, will raise the standing of many 
second-grade railroad bonds beyond 
the line of doubt. If in the years to 
come they continue to grow in security, 
while money rates return to some- 
where near the normal of pre-war 
years, there will be nothing to prevent 
the realization of the prospects of a 








ATTRACTIVE SECOND-GRADE RAILS 


Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 5s............ 
nN, 2. Central conv. Geb: 6S.....0..06.0000% 
St. Louis & San Francisco prior L. 4s.. 
Kansas City Southern ref. & imp. 5s.... 
Colorado & Southern ref. 41%4s.......... 
missouri Pacihe Gen. 48.....0.5.<.000650% 
Western Maryland Ist 4s.............. 
seaboard Air Line ref. 458......60s0000¢ 
Paltimore & Ohio conv. 4%4s........... 





*According to estimated earnings under the 


basis of 5% per cent. on property values. 


Fixed 
charges, Present 
Times Price Yield 
Maturity *Earned About % 

1946 1.73 74 71 
1935 155 88 74 
1950 1.15 53 8.1 
1950 2.39 64 78 
1935 1.77 70 78 
1975 1.61 53 77 
1952 1.30 49 8.6 
1959 123 44 94 
1933 1.64 59 10.1 


provisions of the Transportation Act on, the 








cally a 7 per cent. basis, and the in- 
vestment community had become ac- 
customed to the issuance of 7% and 
& per cent. notes by industrial corpora- 
tions of good credit, the Pennsylvania 
financing came as something of a sur- 
prise. Some people drew the hasty 
conclusion that, if the Pennsylvania 
was willing to pay 7 per cent. for ten 
years, then the road’s bankers could 
have little hope of lower money rates 
within the next few years. 

The fact is that, including bankers’ 
commissions, the Pennsylvania will 
actually pay about 8 per cent. for its 
financial accommodation. If the notes 
are refunded before maturity the cost 
of the money will be somewhat great- 
er, but this difference will be more 
than made up by the saving in interest 
on the long-term bonds, which may be 
issued for refunding purposes. The 
real significance of the Pennsylvania 
financing is, therefore, that the road 
has refused to pay the current high 
rate on long-term bonds, and the only 
inference from this is that shrewd rail- 
road managers and bankers look for- 
ward to a lower money market and, as 
a corollary, better prices for long-term 
bonds. 

Before a lower money market is an 
actuality the exigencies of needy rail- 
road corporations and the require- 
ments of the Government, which seem 
to be uncontrolled, may force further 
readjustment in high-grade, long-term 
bonds. Good second-grade railroad 
bonds, however, are to a certain extent 
immune from these influences. Their 
yields are generally well above 7 per 
cent., and they are selling at such 
liberal discounts, even from their high 
levels of the past few years, as to 
render them attractive from a specu- 
lative point of view. 

Moreover, all of the good, second- 
grade railroad bonds have been placed 
in a much more secure position 


through the provisions of the Trans- 
portation act. This law, with its prac- 
tical guarantee of a net railway oper- 
ating income equal to 5% per cent. or 
6 per cent. of the aggregate property 


considerable appreciation in_ their 
quoted values. 

Just when lower money rates will 
come no one can say. The first de- 
velopment to bring about an easier 
trend in the money markets is likely to 
be the business reaction which most 
good judges agree cannot be very far 
off. The best indication that business 
and banking leaders look for such a 
turn is to be found in the recent pre- 
ponderance of short-term note finan- 
cing at high rates. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed nine good, second- 
grade railroad bonds, on which the 
yields range between 7 and 10 per 
cent. They are investments which are 
still going through the process of sea- 
soning and strengthening. In other 
words, they are “comers” among the 
railroad bond issues. In the column 
headed “Fixed charges, times earned,” 
there is set down the number of times 
all fixed charges of the roads may be 
covered, based on estimates of proba- 
ble earnings under the provisions of 
the Transportation act on the basis of 
the 5% per cent. statutory minimuth. 

Since it is estimated that Chesapeake 
& Ohio will earn between 11 and 13 
per cent. on its stock under the earn- 
ings provisions of the railroad act, the 
conversion feature of the C. & O. con- 
vertible 5s offers attractive possibili- 
ties. Until April 1, 1923, the bonds may 
be converted into stock at the rate of 
$80 a share, while from that date until 
April 1, 1926, the conversion price will 
be $90 a share. There are $40,180,000 of 
these bonds outstanding, secured by 
$45,920,000 C. & .O. 1st lien and improve- 
ment bonds of 1930, which may be ex- 
tended to the maturity of the conver- 
tibles. 

There are $100,000,000 of the New 
York Central convertible, debenture 
6s outstanding. They sold well above 
par after their issuance in 1915. They 
are a direct obligation of the company, 
not secured by mortgage. They are 
convertible into the stock at 105, prior 
to May 1, 1925. 

The St. Louis and San Francisco 
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prior lien, Series “A” 4s, may be given 
4 fairly good rating. This is one of the 
roads which stands to benefit very 
largely from the railroad law, and it is 
estimated that from 3 to 6 per cent. 
will be earned on ’Frisco common 
stock under its provisions. There are 
$84,244,125 of the 4s outstanding, se- 
cured by a mortgage or collateral lien 
on some 4,000 miles of road, subject to 
the general 5s and 6s and underlying 
bonds. The yield is better than 8 per 
cent. at the present price, which is 
twenty points below the high level of 
the past 15 years, and practically the 
lowest ever reached. 

Kansas City Southern’s total funded 
debt is less than $49,000,000, as against 
$51,000,000 in common and preferred 
stocks. That the road is lightly mort- 
gaged is shown by the estimate that 
earnings under the railroad law should 
show fixed charges covered fully 2.39 
times over. There are $18,000,000 of 
the refunding and improvement 5s out- 
standing, secured upon the same prop- 
erty and securities as covered by the 
Ist mortgage 3s, but subject to the lien 
thereof. 

The Colorado & Southern refunding 
and extension 4%s are a direct obli- 
gation of the company and secured 
by a second mortgage on 1,039 miles of 
road and appurtenances, equipment 
and all other property of the company 
now owned or hereafter acquired. They 
are also secured by a first lien on 
bonds and stocks of a par value of 
$25,109,151. Further, they are a second 
lien on some $10,500,000 of securities 
and a second lien on the total mileage 
of the road, subject to $19,400,000 first 
4s. Their present price, around 70, 
compares with a high of 90 in 1915, and 
a high record of 100 in 1909. 

The Missouri Pacific General 4s, 
which may now be bought to yield 7.7 
per cent., are secured upon the entire 
property of the company covered by 
the first and refunding mortgage, but 
subsequent thereto. 

The Western Maryland first 4s, 
which now yield nearly 9 per cent., 
are secured by a first lien on 332 miles, 
a second lien on 61 miles and a second 
collateral lien on 16.50 miles. They are 
also secured on collateral aggregating 
$2,600,000. Under Rockefeller control 
the Western Maryland is being built 
up into a property which will command 
investment attention before many 
years. 

By comparison with other second- 
grade railroad bonds, the Seaboard 
Air Line refunding 4s would seem to be 
selling too low. At the present level 
they yield nearly 9% per cent. The 
road’s territory has developed greatly 
in recent years and it stands to do 
very well under the provisions of the 
Transportation act, which would seem 
to allow for earnings of from 2 to 3 
per cent. on the common stock. The 
refunding 4s are secured by a first lien 
on 278 miles, a second lien on 531 miles 
and a third lien on 1,568 miles, a fourth 
lien on 95 miles and a fifth lien on 574 
miles. They are also secured by de- 
posit of $27,000,000 Ist 4s of 1950, and 
$1,000,000 securities covered by Ist 4s. 
There are $19,350,000 outstanding. 

Although the conversion privilege 
of the Baltimore & Ohio convertible 
44%4s, which permits exchange for the 
common stock at $110 a share on or 
before February 28, 1923, seems to hold 
but little attraction now, it must be 
remembered that B. & O. common sold 
as high as 125 in 1906, and got as high 
as 106 the year before the war. The 
Transportation act, it is estimated, al- 
lows for earnings of between 7% and 
9% per cent. on B. & O. common. 
With no regard for the conversion fea- 
ture, the yield of better than 10 per 
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cent. makes these bonds attractive as 
a speculative investment, especially 
as the earnings “guarantee” will cover 
fixed charges 1.64 times over. The con- 
vertible 4%s are secured equally with 
the refunding and general 5s on all 
property, securities, etc., covered by 
the lien of that mortgage. 





If I might hazard an opinion, it would 
ke that prices will remain permanently 
on a far higher level than in 1914. The 
rise that has taken place is not local. 
It is not even European and Ameri- 
can. It covers the whole world. In- 
creased production will bring down 
prices to a certain extent, but the pur- 
chasing power of the world, measured 
in money, cannot be materially dimin- 
ished. Deflation is bound to be very 
slow. Any attempt, indeed, to bring 
it about rapidly would cause wide- 
spread ruin among manufacturers and 
traders—Hon. Reginald McKenna, 

chairman, London Joint City and 

Midland Bank. 


* * * 


The daily expenditure of France was 
41,000,000 francs in 1914, 68,000,000 in 
1915, 82,000,000 in 1916, 104,000,000 in 
1917, 127,000,000 in 1918, and 139,000,000 
in 1919, 


Our Stock Exchange must be pro- 
tected from the vagaries of a daily 
fluctuating money supply; it should 
be placed on a basis of weekly or two- 
weekly settlements. Our bill market 
should be protected from the daily un- 
settlement caused by the increasing 
and decreasing demands of the Stock 
Exchange. The call money market 
ought to be based primarily on prime 
bills that can quickly be turned into 
cash balances, while the bulk of un- 
digested stocks and bonds ought to 
be carried by time loans rather than 
call loans—Paul M. Warburg. 


* * * 


The extension of credit, the render- 
ing of help to Europe, is a work for 
every thrifty and solvent citizen of 
the United States. If we don’t do our 
share, nobody else will. Europe wants 
to buy wheat. Our farmers have wheat 
to sell. Very well, the farmers must 
sell that wheat on credit; not all of it 
on credit, but a reasonable share. The 
farmer will extend that credit, not as 
to a single shipment of a hundred 
bushels, but through the method of in- 
vesting in a thousand dollar bond of 
some solvent European country that 
may offer her promise to pay for sale 
here, so that with the credit which she 
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establishes here people can buy Ameri- 

can wheat. And the same formula ap- 

plies to all manufacturers, the same 

to all merchants—Thomas W. Lamont. 
* * * 

The War Department has presented 
300 Certificates of Merit to representa- 
tives of New York firms and corpora- 
tions which furnished war sunplies to 
the American Expeditionary forces. 
Among the firms which received the 
certificates were: 

The Standard Oil Company of New 
York, the J. L. Mott Iron Works, the 
Knickerbocker Portland Cement Com- 
pany, the National Foundry Company, 
Mannings, Maxwell & Moore, the 
Standard Varnish Company, the Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric Company, Mc- 
Andrews & Forbes Company, Swan & 
Finch, Automatic Sprinkler Company, 
Standard Paint Company, Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Texas Company, 
Pressed Steel Car Company and others. 

* * * 

Before, during and since the war 
Canada was and has been our second 
best customer. 

** * 

H. S. Tenney, formerly president of 
the Greenwich Trust Company, has 
been elected vice-president of the 
Liberty Securities Corporation. 








Middle States Oil Corporation 


To the Stockholders:— 


The Directors of Middle States Oil Corporation this day declared a stock 
allotment of Fifty Per Cent. (50%) to all stockholders of record on June 14th, 
1920, to be distributed July 10th, 1920. 


In the opinion of the Directors the increased earnings and values of the 
Corporation’s assets warrant this distribution without diminishing the present 
book value of the capital stock. 


From the properties owned by Middle States Oil Corporation’s subsidiaries 
prior to April Ist, 1920, the earnings have been running at the rate of Twenty 
Thousand Dollars ($20,000.00) per day, and from properties acquired since 
that date the earnings have increased by Twenty-two Thousand Dollars 
($22,000.00) per day, making the total earnings Forty-two Thousand Dollars 
($42,000.00) per day. 


When the Fifty Per Cent. (50%) stock allotment is distributed to the 
stockholders the total capital outstanding will be Seven Million, Eight 
Hundred Thousand Dollars ($7,800,000.00) par value. 


The cash dividend requirements on the full Seven Million, Eight Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ($7,800,000.00) capital stock issued (basis Four Per Cent. 
[4%]) quarterly will be Three Hundred and Twelve Thousand Dollars 
($312,000.00), or less than Ten Per Cent. (10%) of the present earnings. 


On the proven oil producing acreage of the Companies there are locations 
for at least five times the number of wells now producing, and these locations 
will be developed with the same progress as in the past. 


Sincerely, 


P. D. SAKLATVALA, President. 


April 27th, 1920 














The Road to Worthwhile Investments 


[" may be a pleasant road, simple to find and follow, 
or it may be found after much seeking. It is a 
road paved with sound advice—advice based upon 
experience, special study, and investigation. 

A careful investor, for years a client of this Com- 
pany, says, “‘I am seeking only sound advice. | 
look upon each of my talks with a National City 
Company man as another of the guide posts on 
my way.” 

In each of our offices you will find representatives 
well qualified to discuss with you your investment 
problems. Backed by the service of a nation-wide 
organization, these men are equipped to recommend 
the securities which best meet your requirements. 

This help may be had for the asking. No matter 
how much or how little you have to invest, you will 
be welcome. You will find our office by turning to 
the telephone book in any one of more than 50 
leading cities. ; 

Meanwhile let us send you our Bond Offerings for 
May, which lists more than 90 bonds, short term 
notes, and preferred stocks, each of whichis recom- 
mended as an investment attractive in its class. Ask 


for MF-127. 


The National City Company | 
National City Bank Building, New Yor. : 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 corresponden 
pe na ny ng ding cities d by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 




























































Profitable Opportunities 
in German Bonds 


Many investors and bankers are now taking advantage 
of the opportunity to realize substantial profits 
through the purchase of German city bonds backed 
by the taxing power of that nation’s leading cities. 


We will be glad to explain how you may realize pos- 
sible profit of 1400% through the purchase of these 
bonds at existing exchange rates. 


We suggest you write immediately for information, 


so that you may take advantage of this opportupity 
while it exists. 


Write Department ‘‘F’”’ 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Bread St. Correspondents. 
New York Berlin, Bremen 
Telephones: Restor 8534-4329-4330 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
1329 Walnut Street 
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W. M. St. John 


7” 1901, when he was 16, a Brooklyn 
boy entered the service of the West- 
ern National Bank, as a messenger. 
When the Western National Bank was 
absorbed by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, though he was probably unnot- 
iced amid all the details of the con- 
sclidation, he transferred his allegiance 
to the new and larger bank. 

W. M. St. John, who has recently 
been elected a vice-president of Gas- 
ton, Williams & Wigmore, Inc. was 
this bank messenger of less than twen- 
ty years ago. How has he arrived at a 
distinguished position in the business 
community at the age of 35? 

When he went to the Commercial 
High School, in Brooklyn, and later at- 
tended the Long Island Business Col- 
lege, he was no different from the 
average healthy youngster. He was 
more interested in baseball, football, 
and the activities of the school-boys’ 
relay team than in his studies. 

Once he went to work, young St. 
John’s interest in business and banking 
practices revived. Whereas he had 
been no different than the average 
school-boy, as a bank messenger he 
began to develop individual character- 
istics. Instead of doing things in a 
mechanical sort of way and regarding 
the routine of office work in a bank as 
wholly uninteresting and something to 
be borne patiently as a prerequisite to 
the freedom of after-hours, he began 
an active search for the whys and 
wherefores. 

The main reason for W. M. St. John’s 
success has been this constructive curi- 
osity which he developed at the very 
beginning of his banking career; this 
studious regard for the whys and 
wherefores of banking systems. This 
desire to get at the reasons for the 
various ways of handling men, money, 
and securities was, of course, nething 


more than the outward manifestation 
ot a strong inward bent, or talent, for 
organization. As he rose to higher 
positions—he was appointed assistant 
cashier of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in 1912—Mr. St. John began to 
seek for the reasons for the big rec- 
ord results achieved by notably suc- 
cessful department managers and men 
at the top of the banking profession. 
He not only sought out and found the 
reasons, but he applied them to his 
own work. 


When the frst Liberty Loan cam- 
paign was started in May, 1917, Mr. St. 
John’s peculiar fitness for the task of 
welding a new and untrained force of 
security handlers into a harmonious 
and smoothly working piece of banking 
machinery, led to his being “borrowed” 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, In this capacity he rendered 
valuable service in developing and di- 
recting the organization charged with 
the responsibility of handling all sub- 
scriptions and payments and distribut- 
ing all of the millions of Liberty Bonds 
taken by investors of the Second Fed- 
eral Reserve District. He worked with 
the Federal Reserve forces during the 
first two campaigns. Then he went 
back to the National Bank of Com- 
merce to direct the operations of the 
Liberty Loan organization of that bank 
in the last three campaigns. 

In May, 1919, he resigned his position 
with the National Bank of Commerce 
and joined the staff of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank. Now he has 
joined the Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more organization, the astonishing 
growth of which was one of the busi- 
ness romances of the war. As one of 
the group of aggressive and affable 
younger financiers, it is safe to statt 
that Mr. St. John has brought a new 
viewpoint which will prove highly 
valuable to his new connection, 
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ss WE OFFER 
Eisemann Magneto 
Corporation 


7% Preferred Stock 


With a 10% Common 
Stock bonus 


Net Earnings 1918-1919 
Six times Preferred Dividend 
$18.00 per share on Common 


Among Motor Truck Manufacturers 
using Eisemann Magnetos are 


GENERAL MOTORS NASH CO. 
AUTO CAR CO. WHITE Co. 
GARFORD CO. FEDERAL CO. 


Application will be made to list on 
New York Stock Exchange 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


MClure, Jones & Reed 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 7662 
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$200 Will Earn 


$16 Per Year if Invested in Pre- 
ferred Stock of Prosperous, Rapid- 
ly-Growing Canning Company 


Plus PROFITS— 


Which should accrue from 40% 
BONUS of Common Stock on which 
30% earnings are indicated. Send 
today for illustrated Prospectus 
BF. explaining safeguards, earn- 
ings, ete. 


I'D-NOLL &CO. 


sNVESTMENT UN. DERWRITERS 
* 170 Broadway, New Yorh. 




















J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


ALBANY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
WORCESTER 


ROCHESTER 
SARATOGA 
SYRACUSE 
rROY 

































Correspondence 


Invited 


We invite correspondence om 
Stock Market commitments one 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


EstadMshed 1887, CMeago 
Members {: ¥. Cotton Bachonge 
Chicago Boaré of Trade 

33 NewStreet 77u"* New York 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


OPPER stocks have held better 

than any other part of the list 
in recent days of declining prices. 
There are two reasons for this. First, 
because there has been no important 
upward swing in these stocks, of any 
more than minor importance, since 
1916. - Secondly, because the outlook 
for the industry is better than at any 
time since the signing of the armistice. 
Stocks of copper the world over are 
down to workable sizes, and men at 
the top of the industry, like John D. 
Ryan, president of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Co., are strongly of the opinion 
that the future outlook with regard to 
the demand for the metal is very 


bright. 
**¢ 8 


B ETHLEHEM STEEL showed earn- 
ings of $20 a share on its common 
stock and common “B” stock last year, 
or nearly twice as much as was earned 
on U. S. Steel common. For all prac- 
tical purposes Bethlehem Steel “B” 
stock is in quite as strong an asset 
position as Steel common. Earning 
twice as much, it would seem to be 
entitled to sell higher than Steel com- 
mon, and it very likely will before the 
current upturn in the steel shares has 
run its course. At the close of 1919 the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation was in 
the strongest financial position in its 
history. Funded debt was reduced 
more than $25,000,000 during the year, 
while cash and investments, including 
Government certificates of indebted- 
ness, reached the new high record total 
of $46,670,552. Net working capital stood 
at $88,638,254, as compared with $80,- 
145,493 in 1918, $72,895,503 in 1917, and 
$36,343,345 in 1916. Net assets applicable 
to the approximately $60,000,000 com- 
mon stock and class “B” common stock 
figure out at $131,074,799, or $219 a share. 
The annual report points out that “one 
of the most important developments in 
progress at this time is the building of 
vessels for carrying ore from our 
Chilean iron ore property.” Two ships 
of 20,000 tons capacity, to tap this im- 
portant source of raw material, are 
being so constructed that they can 
carry cargoes of oil southbound to 
balance the northbound ore tonnage. 
In view of the strong position of the 
company and the splendid outlook for 
this year’s business, it would not be 
surprising if common stockholders 
were again given extra payments in 
addition to the present 1% per cent. 


quarterly. 
**¢8 


EADING is doomed to lose its air 

of mystery. The recent Supreme 
Court decision will cut it loose from 
its coal and iron properties which, on 
numerous occasions in the past, have 
formed the basis of “melon-cutting” 
rumors, which in turn have rendered 
first aid to market operations in Read- 
ing stock. It may be that Reading, with 
the cloak of mystery removed, will 
turn out to be another cluster of 
“melons” such as the Standard Oil 
dissolution revealed. But there are 
many who doubt whether any strik- 
ingly large assets will be revealed. 
The Reading holding company was 
formed in much the same manner as 
many other early combinations. The 
Reading Coal & Iron Co., the prin- 
sipal subsidiary of the Reading Co., 
suffered during the early years of its 
existence from the results of over- 
capitalization, but much of this has 


been lived down and a great deal of 
“water” has been eliminated. The rail- 
road company had to advance fully 
$55,000,000 to the coal company be- 
fore it was put on its feet, and the 
coal company now owes the railroad 
company more than $70,000,000. The coal 
company has not, until recent years, 
been much of an earner. But, of 
course, one of its operating disadvan- 
tages has been that it has had to pay 
high freight rates to the railroad com- 
pany. The greatest hope of a Reading 
“melon” lies in the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. The Reading Company 
owns approximately 53 per cent. of 
the $27,436,800 stock of the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, which, in turn, 
owns about 92 per cent. of the stock 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. Thus, Reading has approximately a 
49 per cent. interest in the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Distribution 
of Reading’s interest in the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., on the basis 
of a price of $150 for the coal stock, 
would mean about $8.50 a share on 
Reading common stock. 
** * 


NCE the distribution of coal and 

iron holdings has been made, 
Reading stock, it must not be for- 
gotten, would have to sell on a basis 
which would be justified by the divi- 
dends that could be paid. Reading has 
long been a low-yield stock for the 
reason that buyers have been more 
concerned with segregation prospects 
than income. When segregation has 
been accomplished, Reading common 
will probably have to go back to a 6 
per cent. dividend basis, or a rate of 


$3 a year. 
*- *¢ & 


EW YORK CENTRAL and Balti- 

more & Ohio both have large stock 
interests in Reading. The holdings of 
these two roads are approximately the 
same: $6,000,000 first preferred, $14,- 
250,000 second preferred, and $10,000,- 
000 common. Together they own $60,- 
515,000 of Reading’s total capitalization 
of $140,000,000. Because New York 
Central’s holdings of Reading common 
are free and clear, it is likely that New 
York Central stock will be more 
strongly affected by revelations of 
Reading’s assets. 

* *¢ & 


A= the medium-priced rails 
which are receiving favorable no- 
tice, Chesapeake & Ohio stands out as 
about the most attractive. It is esti- 
mated that any freight rate increase 
which would enable Chesapeake to 
show 5% per cent. earned on its prop- 
erty investment would result in earn- 
ings of fully 14 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock. The reason for this is that 
the road never was over-capitalized 
nor overloaded with bonded debt. As- 
suming that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will liberally construe its 
responsibilities as to freight rates, big 
earnings possibilities are also being fig- 
ured for such stocks as St. Louis 
Southwestern, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco, and Missouri Pacific, but the 
statisticians see little hope of any very 
encouraging results for either New 
Haven or St. Paul. 





B. N. Freeman has been elected a 
director of the Cities Service Company. 
Retiring officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 
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THE EFFECT OF 
STOCK DIVIDENDS 
on 
STANDARD 
OIL STOCKS 
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TIONS. 
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The Story 


of Vanadium 


NE of the most interesting and 

romantic stories of business and 

finance centers about the organi- 
zation and development of the Vana- 
dium Corporation of America. 


HE company’s great deposits of 

mineral vanadium—from which 

vanadium steel is made—lie three 
miles above sea level in the Peruvian 
Andes. How an enterprising Pitts- 
burgher secured possession of these 
deposits from their native owner and 
commercialized a mineral that once 
commanded a market price of nearly 
$5,000 a pound is told in the current 
number of our Market Review in 
connection with a brief resume of 
the affairs of Vanadium Corporation 
of America. 


Sent on request for F-519. 
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Investors are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 


Patenting and 
Promoting 


Inventions 


By MOIS H. AVRAM 


A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office 
q Pp y 


at Washington. 
date. 
cesses. 


More than 1,200,000 have been granted to 
Less than ten per cent have been commercial suc- 
This book tells why. 


q Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and 


the Investor. 


The author is one of the leading industrial 


engineers of this country, and speaks with the highest 


authority. 


q He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 
{| He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 


q He shows the proper method of exploitation, and the neces- 
sity of preliminary investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, 


and Investor. 


q He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 
| He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 


‘¥ The book is sometimes surprising; it is always valuable and 


authoritative. 





FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


\ 


Please send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING 


INVENTIONS, by MOIS H. AVRAM. 


I agree to return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 


Name 


ERE Re et Aa ae SE ea ear any deer er me 


F. 5-15-2 











Better Business Books 


BETTER LETTERS 


A little handbook of suggestions and in- 
formation about business correspondence, 
for the stenographer or business execu- 

By mail $1.00, postage paid 


PUTNAM’S INVESTMENT HANDBOOK 
By Albert W. Atwood 


A handbook of information for the new 
investor, written by an authority on the 
subject By mail $1.95, postage paid 


MODERN SALES MANAGEMENT 
By J. George Frederick 


A systematic, comprehensive work deal- 
ing with sales problems from the man- 
agerial standpoint. By mail §2.62 


A TEXT BOOK OF FILING 
By James N. McCord 
A book for the student dealing with all 
the efficient and up-to-date filing 
me’ p Coecccccccccccoce mast $2.62 


EFFECTIVE HOUSE ORGANS 
By Robert E. Ramsay 


Why house organs can help your busi- 
ness, and how....,ccccecs By mati $3.75 


HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS 
Edited by Walter K. Smart 


How to make the world your market 
through efficient business letters. 
By mail $1.72 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS BY LETTER 
(Revised Edition) 
By Sherwin Cedy 
siness letter 
By mail §2.00 
THE VEST POCKET LAWYER 
A daily guide in law matters for the 


By mati, Cloth $1.50, Leather §2.00 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


299 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 

















if Rie Van Wiekle Had Been A Wise Investor, | 


he might have awakened a richer, instead of a poorer man. 


But WISE INVESTORS are few. 


The average sleeping investor fares no better than poor old Rip. “A 
sadder and a wiser man he wakes the morrow morn.” 

What are you going to do about your investments before commodity 
prices again turn downward? Which stocks will you keep; which sell? 

Why not consult our Investors’ Service Department? 


Summary and Opinion on one stock - - = = $3.00 
Summary and Opinion on three stocks - - = 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazine, 299 Broadway, New York. 

















The Man Who Made The Saturday 
Evening Post 


(Continued from page 90) 


$5,000 a year. He decided that the pack- 
ing business was not the one he wanted 
to follow, and the longer he remained 
in it the harder it would be to get out. 
So he went to Philip Armour one day 
and resigned, saying he had determined 
to be a journalist. 

Mr. Armour was furious and told 
Lorimer he would starve if he tried to 
make a living in such a fool field. 

This made Lorimer angry. “Mr. 
Armour,” he said, “within five years I’ll 
be getting twice as much a year as you 
pay me here.” 


WHAT HAS ALREADY 
BEEN TOLD 


In the two preceding chapters, which 
appeared in our issues of April 17 
and May 1, Mr. Spillane described 
how young Cyrus Curtis succeeded, 
after innumerable defeats, disap- 
pointments and failures, in gaining a 
foothold. Starting with a capital of 
three cents as a newsboy in hts home. 
town at the early age of 12—he was 
born in Portland, Me., in 1850—he 
early displayed the stuff of which he - 
was made. At 13 he branched out as a 
publisher. With a friend, Walter 
Goold, he started a little weekly boy’s 
paper, which he called Young Amer- 
ica. Wiped out financially and indus- 
trially by a fire which swept Portland 
he decided to try another field. In 
partnership with another man, who 
did no work, he started The People’s 
Ledger in Boston, but, owing to lack 
of capital, was forced to give up his 
business. Against the ‘advice of 
friends, who believed New York -of- 
fered better opportunities, young Cur- 
tis set out for Philadelphia and lost 
no time in launching a four-page sheet 
called the Tribune and Farmer. 
Among its special features was a page 
for women, which Mrs. Curtis short- 
ly took over, and so well did she do 
the work that her page soon became 
the chief feature of the paper, and 
from it later sprang the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Mr. Curtis’s first great 
SUCCESS. 














Mr. Armour laughed, but Lorimer’s 
prediction proved true. 

Mr. Lorimer went to Colby Univer- 
sity, Maine, to take certain courses in 
which he wanted to perfect his knowl- 
edge and then he moved to Roston, 
where he had two years’ experience as 
a reporter on the Boston Post. With 
that training he branched out as a free 
lance writer. He had only indifferent 
sucerss. 

Some mutual friends in Boston asked 
Mr. Curtis when he was in Boston on 
a visit if he would not see young Lor- 
imer. Having known the young man’s 
father, Mr. Curtis said he would be 
pleased to meet him. They met, and 
Mr. Curtis offered him a job. Lorimer 
accepted immediately. He started at 
$20 a week. 

It was three weeks beforé he started 
for’ Paris to engage Mr. Hardy as edi- 
tor of The Saturday Evening Post that 
Mr. Curtis dismissed the editor of the 
New York manuscript fame. As a 
stopgap, George Horace Lorimer was 
put in charge. 

Mr. Curtis sailed for Europe. From 
Persia Mr. Hardy had been transferred 
to Athens. This was.a promotion and 
a much pleasanter post than the. one 
in Teheran. 

Mr. Curtis went to Paris but. he 
missed seeing Hardy. He didn’t grieve. 
In fact, he probably was pleased. He 
had been thinking while crossing the 
ocean—thinking hard. He remember- 


ed a lot of things that had happened 
in the three weeks before he sailed, 
and he had come to the conclusion that 
while he had been searching far and 
wide, even to distant Persia, for an 
editor for his paper, he had the man 
he needed right in his own organiza- 
tion. He remembered how well the 
young man he had put in charge had 
handled his job in those three weeks, 
how quickly he had assumed definite 
control and straightened out the kinks, 
how well he seemed to fit into his 
berth, and how easily and smothly 
things moved under his direction. 

“T’ve got the man,” he said. 

And he had. 

He got a message from Hardy: “Can- 
not accept; have written,” it read. 

The letter caused Mr. Curtis no in- 
convenience whatever. 

When George Horace Lorimer took 
hold of The Saturday Evening Post 
the circulation was less than 100,000. 
The former editor had succeeded in 
getting it up to the 100,000 but it fell 
away. It was not a sound, secure 100,- 
000 circulation at that, but short-term 
subscriptions. 

Yes, the Post was wobbly in those 
times. 

And while it was wobbly Mr. Curtis 
was getting predictions of disaster 
from his business friends on every 
side. 

One day a paper mill agent said to 
him: “You’ve got to give up. That 
sheet will break your back as well as 
your purse.” And he said other things, 
too, to rub it in. ; 

Then Curtis got angry. It was just 
the incentive he needed. He believed 
he could put the Post to 500,000. 

He believed he: had a man as editor 
who would help him in the way he had 
dreamt an editor could help. He went 
after the 500,000. It didn’t come quick- 
ly or easily, but when it came it came 
with a floodtide such as surpassed his 
wildest imagining. No weekly ever 
printed has attained such circulation, 
power or advertising patronage as The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

It cannot print half of the adver- 
tising offered to it. Recently it re- 
jected one contract for four pages an 
issue for 52 weeks. That means more 
than $1,000,000 in one order. In one 
issue its advertising has approximated 
$800,000. It could today sell 3,000,000 
copies a week if it had the necessary 
paper and machinery. It could close all 
its advertising branch offices through- 
out the country for a year and its con- 
tracts would fill its’ pages. 

The organization that has been de- 
veloped is one of the most remarkable 
in publishing trade history. 

The prestige of the Post is remark- 
able. Some idea of the influence of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal as reported 
by David Gibson was given in a 
former article. 

The influence of the Post has been 
described aptly by Mr. Sieberling, pres- 
ident of the Goodyear Co. of Akron, 
Ohio: 

“The Saturday Evening Post,” he 
said, “is the greatest constructive en- 
gine in this country. It is a duty we 
owe our country to let its circulation 
fr ow.” 

His tribute followed receipt of the 
news that it had to be held in leash 
owing to the paper shortage. 

Surely the singed cat has turned out 
marvelously well. 

Incidentally, George Horace Lorimer 
gets more than $20 a week. 

(To be continued) 
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Theodore N. Vail’s Last Interview 


(Continued from page 95) 


service—the employees. We can only 
obtain the money needed to keep the 
service abreast of the times by of- 
fering reasonable wages for capital; 
if we don’t offer reasonable wages for 
capital, then capital will elect to serve 
elsewhere, leaving us in the lurch and 
bringing about, in time, the collapse of 
the whole system. 

“Mind you, I am not trying to argue 
that the public have no reason to kick 
at present. We know that the service 
has been much poorer than it used to 
be and much poorer than we would 
like to see it. But we are not sitting 
back with folded hands and doing 
rothing. We are doing everything we 
can to attract the right kind of ma- 
terial as operators and are spending 
very large sums to extend our facil- 
ities. This year alone we have bud- 
geted an expenditure of nearly $40,000,- 
000 in New York State to enable us to 
catch up with the situation. We are 
doing our best—and most people have 
been good enough to say that in the 
past our best has not been so bad”’— 
this with a twinkle of the eye. 

Great as Mr. Vail was as a construc- 
tive business leader, he was equally 
notable as a public spirited citizen and 
philanthropist. He once remarked to 
me: “I have as much difficulty in mak- 
ing ends meet today on an income of 
between $200,000 and $250,000 a year as 
I had when my salary was $5,000 a 
year; and I don’t see how it can be 
different with any other man who has 
a heart, for there are so many things 
which one wants to do for the benefit 
cf other people.” 

Perhaps the most important work 
carried on by Mr. Vail, outside of his 
business, was the development of his 
huge, scientifically-conducted farms in 
Vermont, with their wonderful schools 
for the education of rural boys and 
girls, particularly along lines calcu- 
lated to fit them to take their places 
in the agricultural world. He not only 
spent thousands upon thousands of 
dollars on this work, but he put into it 


as much thought as he put into his, 


business affairs. 

The disposition he made of his pos- 
sessions, as revealed in a recent au- 
thoritative statement about his will, 
gives a clue to this phase of Mr. Vail’s 
nature. After making provision for 
his wife and adopted daught r—Mr. 
Vail’s only son, a young man of extraor- 
dinary promise, died just as he was 
ready to enter the world after a re- 
markable career at college—Mr. Vail 
provided for relatives and servants and 
then devoted everything else to worthy 
causes. The beneficiaries include the 
Presbyterian Church of Parsippany, 
N. J. (long the family home and Mr. 
Vail’s burial place); Morristown, N. J., 
which receives the “Vail House, to be 
used as a free, educational, musical 
and social center and as a museum for 
many of his objects of art, paintings, 
books, ete., along with objects identi- 
fed with the history of that section 
of New Jersey; the Lyndon Literary 
Biblical 


Association, which receives 
his famous Vermont farms; Harvard 
University, Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, Dartmouth College, 
Princeton University, Middlebury Col- 
lege and Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Mr. Vail was not only a great reader, 
but was no mean speaker and writer. 
His annual addresses to the pupils of 
Lyndon Institute and The School of 
Agriculture are models. 

In the last months of his life Mr. 
Vail was giving much serious thought 
to the whole relationship between 


capital and labor. He was so intensely 
interested in the articles on this sub- 
ject regularly published in “Forbes” 
that he personally sent in subscriptions 
covering his office and each place 
where he lived from time to time 
during the year, as, to quote his-own 
remark, “I want to receive ‘Forbes’ 
regularly and promptly wherever I 
happen to be staying.” He was keenly 
interested in talking over recent de- 
velopments at plants where systema- 
tic plans have been introduced for 
bringing workers and management 
closer together. 

Mr. Vail’s personality was an ad- 
mixture of the autocrat and the demo- 
crat. At least until very near the end 
of his days, he held to the old school 
ideas concerning the _ relationship 
which should exist between employers 
and their workmen. But I gathered 
from him that he was very deeply im- 
pressed by the worldwide changes 
caused by the war, and I rather think 
that had he lived a few years longer 
he would have evolved certain ideas 
and plans in harmony with the pres- 
ent-day trend, and would probably 
have become a conspicuous leader in 
this whole movement. 

My estimate of Theodore Newtor 
Vail is that there are not more than 
half-a-dozen men worthy to be 
bracketed with him in the realm of 
constructive industrial statesmanship. 

And with it all his heart was as fine 
as his head. 
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The Wisdom of Facts 
— OUND busi- 


STs Ser 
| ments are guided 
ae by facts. 

The business interests 
served by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York 
are large. Through its ex- 
tensive relations with the 
structure of commerce and 
industry, this Bank is able to 
draw widely from original 
sources for the facts of busi- 
ness. It devotes unusual ef- 
fort to gathering and present- 
ing these facts to its friends. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 

































































SUBSCRIBES FOR SCHOOL BOYS 
Please send by mail six copies of 
ycur book, “Keys to Success,” to the 
principal of the Knox City High School, 
Knox City, Knox County, Mo. I want 
the boys there to get your mesage 
earlier in life than was my privilege. I 
am sure there are a lot of good boys 
in Knox City who would enjoy read- 
ing your book and benefitting thereby. 

B. G. HORT, 

Dollar Steamship Line. 

* * * 
WELCOMED 
I am a steady reader of “Forbes.” 
T was in the hospital sick, a while ago, 
and my wife sent it to me. It certainly 
was welcome. 


W. H. MEYERS. 


** * 
ADMIRES COURAGE 


I wish to convey to you and all your 
associates my congratulations for the 
splendid articles which are to be found 
cnly on your pages. For courage, I'll 
hand it to “Forbes.” 

G. A. WILLUMSEN. 


* * . 
STANDS ALONE 


I think, from a business standpoint, 
“Forbes” is the most interesting mag- 
azine there is. I enjoy particularly 
Mr. Forbes’ business comment. As a 
business authority, I think he stands 
quite alone in his field. 

E. S. HOYT, 
International Paper Co. 
Franklin, N. H. 
* * * 


BETTER THAN FICTION 


I received “Men Who Are Making 
America” and am enjoying it better 
than any novel I ever read. 

ROBERT F. MILLER, manager, 
Crown Cork and Seal Co. 
Ealtimore, Md. 


New York. 


New York. 

















You Can Share 
in Shipping Profits 


HE American merchant marine is again a 

reality. The people of this Nation and their 
government are determined to have the products 
of American factories—demanded all over the 
world—carried to market in American Ships. The_ 
bulk of ocean transportation profits need no longer 
go to investors of other countries. 


You can share in the profits of American Shipping — 
by investing in the 


Preferred Stock 


and Common Stock 


of one of the successful freight lines which has 
regained the seas for our commerce. This line, 
directed by men of proven ability is operating a 
large fleet of steel freighters in a most profitable 


way. 
Illustrated Booklet FM-41 on Request 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Incorporated 
111 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Providence Boston 


208 S. LaSalle St. 10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 
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The Methods of a Wall Street Veteran 


Are Effective Because 
The veteran has learned the ins and outs, the whys and wherefores of finance. Skill has been 


developed. 
The veteran no longer depends upon tips and twisted information. He possesses basic knowledge 
fundamentals and keen insight into technical conditions. 
How Make These Methods Yours? 
The old way, by experience alone, is slow. It involves many losses. As Henry 
‘Men have usually had one foot in the grave before they learn how to make money.” 
The Surer, More Effective Way Is Open to You 


It secures you the sound knowledge, the trained financial skill which you need. This plan is 
eyatematic, oy interesting. It will get definite benefits for you—while you are still 


young to enjoy thi 
You should not fail to send for ‘‘Your Financial Skill,’ the free booklet which describes this 


plan and 
American Institute of Finance 
500 Gerken Bldg. 


Clews says, 


New York 

















ARE YOU IN YOUR RIGHT PLACE? 


Every man should have a place in the world where he can make 
the best use of his talents. Often people are “out of place” be- 
cause they have not found themselves. Success is not luck. 
It is knowing your power, and using it. Here are the stories of 
how fifty of America’s business men found their places—and 
made good. If you are not satisfied with your life, it is not be- 
cause you have not had an opportunity to improve it. Here is 
one big opportunity you may take advantage of right now. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
Se Ro tyne wate. Tis iene ound ee an See Gooey eopemmet 


“Men Who Are America,’ containing stories of how 5@ big business men found 

their places, and made good. TY will alter and sou 06.00 Wiis Sve ange or Sooum 

the beok to you. 
Name.......000- eeceese Hidddnsisestrsesaeeesede oe cecccccccccccccs nseesbeeencensees 
Address..... Vurhsrintantneneks nies taawne EER ese ern Pra eee were rere i cckb oman wees 











Who Wants to Go to College 
And Let Forbes Pay the Bills? 


It’s time for hundreds of young men to decide how they 
will raise funds this summer to defray college expenses the 
coming year. 


If you know one who seeks the opportunity to earn needed 
college funds, won’t you suggest that he write for Forbes’ 
“College Plan”? 


There may be easier ways to make money than selling 
subscriptions to Forbes Magazine and introducing B. C. 
Forbes’ books, “Keys to Success” and “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America” But there is no other work a young man could 
do that would give him a better knowledge of human nature 
or a more valuable business training. 


Besides, in representing FORBES, a man meets the lead- 
ing business people of the community, and he learns how to 
talk to big men. He acquires the fundamentals of salesman- 
ship, a requisite to all successful endeavor, for are we not 
all “salesmen” in greater or less degree? 


The earning possibilities will surprise many. 


Address: 
299 Broadway 


“College Plan,” c/o Forbes 
New York, N. Y. 
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Financial and Business 
Forecast 
(Continued from page 102) 


of the higher prices eagerly bid by con- 
sumers for nearby deliveries. 

Unfortunately, the policy in most in- 
dustries apparently has been to rake in 
“all the traffic will-bear.” 

Conditions in Europe, while showing 
improvement in certain Allied coun- 
tries, are described by returning Amer- 
icans as appalling. These eye-wit- 
nesses seriously doubt whether wide- 
spread upheavals can be averted un- 
less the United States does more than 
it is disposed to do at the moment in 
the way of lending a helping hand to 
the nations suffering most acutely. 

Nevertheless, the latest statistics 
covering our foreign trade show that 
Europe is contriving somehow or other 
to purchase enormous quantities of 
goods and commodities here—March’s 
tctal exports reached the phenomenal 
total of $820,000,000, a figure only once 
exceeded. Imports, it is true, rose to 
the unprecedented sum of $484,000,000, 
but this left an export balance of no 
less than $336,000,000. Admittedly, the 
magnitude of our exports, in view of 
the demoralization which has ruled in 
foreign exchange for months, is a sur- 
prise to all. It is hardly conceivable, 
however, that our outflow of merchan- 
dise can long continue in such volume 
unless the long-delayed plans for ex- 
tending credit to Europe on a large 
scale materializes—a probability. 

The general business outlook—espe- 
cially in view of the latest agricultural 
reports—is so many-sided, so compli- 
cated, so invested with uncertainty, 
that one hesitates to hazard predictions 
as to what the next few months may 
witness. One thing certain is that a 
generous supply of cash is more than 
ordinarily desirable. No commitments 
should be made without specific ar- 
rangements first having been made to 
take care of them financially. 

The stock market’s recent extreme 
irregularity may presage similar de- 
velopments in industry and commerce. 
The Wall Street barometer often fore- 
casts coming business trends. But not 
always. . 





This country, financially, probably 
will never return to a pre-war condi- 
tion. That is economically impossible, 
but we must make efforts to get back 
to normal as nearly as possible. Prices 
are high, and for many reasons. These 
prices ought to come down, and they 
will come down. But don’t expect this 
downward movement to begin immedi- 
ately. The thing that must be done, 
if this nation is to meet adequately the 
needs of its own people, and, at the 
same time extend some assistance to 
Europe is to husband its strength. 
While our credit is great, it cannot be 
used lavishly—Secretary of the Trea- 
sury David F. Houston. 

* * * 


James S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, has been created by King Albert 
of Belgium a Knight Commander in 
the Order of Leopold II. Mr. Alex- 
ander is already a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. 

* * * 


P. D. Saklatvala, president of the 
Middle States Oil Corporation, states 
that when the 50% stock allotment is 
distributed the total capital outstand- 
ing will be $7,800,000'par value. The 
16% cash dividend requires $312,000 per 
annum, or less than 10% of the present 
earnings. 
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Preferred Stock 
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Expert German Investment Ser- 
vice 


A service of value to holders of 
German Securities, rendered free of 
charge. 
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investment possibili 

Foreign ————" 
List of foreign securities, ineluding 
German, Freneh and Belgium Govern- 
ment bonds. 
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Newly prepared cireular on Bethle- 
hem Steel “B” showing elements of 
value back of common stock and 
other important data 
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WHAT IS GOOD 
ORGANIZATION: 


No attainment is more efficient than the 
organization which makes it possible. 


Ist Does your organization have 
and abide by worthy ideals? 


2nd Is your organization the most 
effective type P 


3rd Is your organization based 
upon correct principles Pr 


4th Does your organization com- 
ply with logical laws P 


Read Mr. C. E. Knoeppel’s new presentation on this subject in the first of 
our new Blue Book Series entitled, “The Most Effective Type of Industrial 
Organization”. Sent upon request. 


We can describe our plan briefly 


“Knoeppel Organized Service” 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC. 


Industrial Engineers 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 


NOTE: Owing to further development of ‘‘Knoeppel Organized 
Service’’, we have moved into larger offices at addressabove. 
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Why Swift & Company 
has to be “big” 


Every day last year, according to Government figures, Americans 
ate an average of: 

Over 19,000,000 pounds of dressed beef. 

Over 1,750,000 pounds of mutton and lamb. 

Nearly 28,000,000 pounds of pork pro“ucts. 

Over 5,500,000 pounds of chickens, ducks, etc. 

Over 63,000,000 eggs. 

Over 4,000,000 pounds of butter. 








To provide this food is a stupendous job. 


These quantities must be gathered, dressed, prepared, packed, and 
brought to you at your dealer’s, often many hundreds of miles from 
where they are produced. 


They must be forthcoming without fail, every day, year in and year 
out. They must be clean and wholesome, pure and uncon- 
taminated. They must be handled with the greatest skill, care, 
and speed, for they are perishable. 


And all this must be done at the lowest possible expense for the 
good of all, as every penny that can be saved benefits both the 
producer and the consumer. 


These are the needs which Swift © Company helps to meet. 
Only a business national in scope, adequately equipped, in charge 
of specialists, and free to act along true business lines, could hope 
to cope with them. 


Last year Swift © Company did its work so well that you, as an 
average American citizen, continued to take your supply of meat 
and produce for granted; and yet Swift © Company’s profit was 
only.'a fraction of a cent per pound from all sources. 





Send for the 1920 Swift Year Book. 
Address Swift & Company 4178 Packers 
Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 











A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Entrance, Spanish Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


WILLYS-KNIGHTI 


O say that a motor improves with use 
may sound paradoxical. But owners, 
after years of use, say this is their actual 
experience with Willys-Knight motors. 
The Willys-Knight motor receives its 
gas through openings in sliding sleeves 
mechanically operated. It'has no clashing 


valves. A gradual accumulation of carbon 
between the sleeves, seals the compression 
more tightly. In power and quietness, 
the motor thus improves with use. 

That explains why owners so universally 
declare the Willys-Knight runs better the 
longer it runs. 


Willys-Knight Booklet on Request 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND LIMITED, Toronto, Canada 
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SLEEVE-VALVE MOTOR, 


IMPROVES WITH US’ 
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HE next time ‘‘ Joe” goes over your 
car—watch what lubricant he 
“packs”’ with. 

He may be using a lubricant that deserts 
your gears. You won’t know at first, but 
after a few weeks’ shifting, it will be caked 
up all around the gears, leaving them prac- 
tically unlubricated. ‘‘Channelling,’”’ you 
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The Clinging Lubricant 


It Never Deserts Your Gears 


Tell him to pack with Gredag. 

Because Gredag is unlike any other lu- 
bricant. It’s mixed scientifically of in- 
gredients that never leave your gears 
grinding in dry “channels.’”’ Or never 
melt and run out in warm weather. Never 
stiffen. 


Gears slip in mesh unhesitatingly— 


call it. silently, with Gredag. Best for cups, too. 
Is Your Car on This List ? 

Makers Who O. K. Gredag These Cars Use Gredag 
American Californian Glide Kline Oldsmobile Raulang Singer as Standard Equipment 
Anderson Commonwealth Halladay Maibohm Olympian Re Vere Stearns Beggs Elgin 
Argonne Crow-Elkhart Harroun McFarlan Paige Roamer Stewart Chandler Franklin 
Bell Davis Hollier Moon Paterson Saxon Vernon Chevrolet Locomobile 
Birch Dort King National Piedmont Sayers Winton Cleveland Marmon 
Bour-Davis Douglas Kissel Kar Oakland Ranger Seneca Wolverine Dixie-Flyer Premier 
Buick Elcar 


Many truck manufacturers also O. K. Gredag. 


Sales Dept.—Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 23-31 W. 43rd St:, N. Y. 
Acheson Products 
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